THE  MOST  POPULAR; 
IN  TEXT|Lf;S 


••rjil  |- 


.  .  .  and  because  o(  tkis  very  popularity,  we  must,  every  now  and 
tlien,  remind  our  friends  in  tte  trade  that  tbe  word,  "BEMBERG”,  is 
our  registered  trade-mark. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  copy-writers,  editors,  and  autliors  generally, 
wlien  using  tkis  name  in  print,  would  extend  us  tke  business  courtesy 
of  indicating,  by  any  one  of  tke  accepted  methods,  that  it  is  a  trade-mark. 


MERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  FOR 


BOOKLET 


SAMPLES 


Taro  mmw  booklmtm  Bigmtouf  ffive  ffomr  eumtoamera  mil  thm  bamic  dacormtlmff 
rmlem,  plma  illumtrmtiomm  and  dlmgratma^  tmrmitmre  rutomtm  mmd  plum  paper. 


HERE'S  HELP  TO  STIMULAn 
YOUR  POST  WAR  SELLING  NOW! 


Build  up  your  rug  department  as  the  source  of  au¬ 
thoritative  decorating  information  Do  it  with  the  new 
Bigelow  Thumbnail  Decorator  and  Room  Planner 
They  contain  all  the  basic  decorating  principles  in 
easy-to-follow  form.  They  also  enable  your  customer 
to  build  a  complete  plan  of  her  room  of  tomorrow,  to 
test  color  schemes  and  try  out  furniture  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  finished  plan  will  serve  her  as  a  future 
shopping  guide. 

These  booklets  prove  that  the  right  way  to  buy 
home  furnishings  is  to  buy  the  fkwr  covering  first. 
Make  available  to  your  customers  these  valuable  aids 
to  intelligent  future  shopping.  Convince  her  that  she 
should  start  her  shopping  at  your  store.  Send  the 
coupon  below  for  full  information. 


Four-color,  fiill-page  advertisements  like  this  will 
run  in  national  women’s  magazines.  These  ads  out* 
line  the  Start-with-the-floor  System  of  room  plan* 
ning  and  offer  the  new  Bigelow  booklets.  Prov^  by 
past  response  to  a  similar  but  smaller  booklet  offer, 
this  is  the  kind  of  information  women  want  now. 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  informatian,  price,  delivery  date  on  the 
new  deubU-offer,  Hgelow  Weavers’  ThumbnaU  Decorator 
and  Room  Planner,  Dept  B-4-}. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD  CARPET  CO.,  inc 

140  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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LETTERS  TO 


Voluntary  Corsot  Rationing 

TO  TIIK  editor; 

1  have  just  read  your  article  [“Un- 
oHicial  Priorities  for  Essential  Work¬ 
ers  Suggested  to  Meet  Critical  Corset 
Need,”  The  Builetin,  March  1945] 
and  1  wanted  to  tell  you  howr  niiich  1 
agree  with  it. 

I  am  UK)  per  cent  in  favor  of  your 
suggestion  that  corsets  be  rationed— 
one  to  a  customer.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  lie  assured  that  the  limited  sup¬ 
ply  reaches  those  customers  who  are 
most  in  need  of  them — namely,  de¬ 
fense  workers.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  1 
ha\e  been  rationing  corsets,  one  to  a 
customer,  in  my  department  for  some 
lime.  I  feel  that  by  cluing  so  1  can 
serve  a  great  many  more  Franklin 
Simon  customers  in  these  diliuult 
times. 

I  certainly  recommend  that  as  many 
stores  as  possible  follow  your  sugges 
tion. 

— 1.01S  Crane, 

Corset  Department  Buyer, 
IrankUn  Simon,  Nexe  York 


Prepare^Now  to  Modernize 

\  \  \ 

Your  Soles  Handling  Methods 


•  While  we  haven’t  lieen  given  the 
green  light  to  make  extensive  additions 
to  pneumatic  tiilie  systems  in  retail 
stores  which  need  them,  we  have  lieen 
able  in  many  cases  to  rearrange  existing 
equipment  for  greater  efficiency.  Fre¬ 
quently  this  has  freed  half  the  manpower 
jireviously  required  to  ojierale  the  cen- 
i  teal  tube  desk — making  this  trained 
\  jicrsoiinel  available  for  other  work.  In 
^every  case  it  has  speeded  tip  service  to 
customers. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  pneumatic  tubes 
and  are  thinking  of  improving  their 
service  under  today's  conditions — with 
an  eye  to  the  future,  also — let  our  near¬ 
est  engineer  call.  He  will  gladly  tell  you 
I  what  can  be  done  now  to  improve  your 
1^  service. 

^  If  you  are  not  now  enjoying 

SR  the  safe,  efficient  .sales  handling 
which  Lamson  Tubes  assure,  you 

twill  want  to  read  the  liooklet. 
‘‘Completing  the  Sale  ”  Check 
and  mail  the  coupon  today 


.  .  .  W’e  have  felt,  as  you  do,  how  im¬ 
portant  am!  essential  a  supporting 
garment  is  to  a  woman.  For  that 
reason  we  have  for  some  time  past 
been  limiting  our  sales  to  one  founda¬ 
tion  or  girdle  and  two  brassieres  to 
a  customer.  In  fact,  we  do  not  sell 
two  garments  of  the  same  size  to  the 
same  customer  even  when  she  states 
the  other  is  recjuired  for  a  friend  or 
relative.  1  feel  that  our  available 
stocks  must  be  used  to  service  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  (iimbcl 
customers. 

I  believe  you  have  voiced  a  verv 
strong  and  constructive  point,  and  I 
heartily  agree  with  your  view  on  this 
subject. 

— .Anne  Reggie, 

Corset  Department  Buyer, 
Cwirnhel  Brothers,  Philadelphia 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

750  Lamson  Street,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

n  Have  your  nearest  engineer  call  on  me 
Q  Send  booklet  on  LAMSON  TUBES 


.  .  I  do  not  think  any  erf  the  retailers 
are  fully  aware  of  the  situation  they 
are  going  to  be  in  the  last  half  of 
this  year,  unless  the  end  of  the  (Ger¬ 
man  war  releases  the  corset  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  from  many  of  the  re 
strictions  under  which  it  is  now 
operating. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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[hatham 
makes  good 
blankets! 


CHATHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO..  ELKIN,  N.  C. 
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COTTOH 


NATIONAL  COTTON  WEEK 

MAY  21-26 

Observe  Cotton  Week  by  spreading  this 
fighting  theme  for  cotion  through  your 
newspaper,  magazine,  direct-mail,  radio, 
and  outdoor  advertising. 

For  electros  or  mats  of  the  illustration  and 
theme  shown  on  this  page,  or  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  four-color  mail  enclosures  and 
posters  for  use  on  outdoor  boards,  write: 
Cotton-Textile  Institute,  320  Broadway, 

New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

COTTON-TEXTILE  INSTITUTE-NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL 


That  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  just 
as  important  that  responsible  retailers 
shall  try  to  channel  their  supplies  of 
corsets  and  brassieres  to  the  uoinen 
who  need  them  the  most,  as  it  is  (or 
us  manufacturers  to  be  as  careful  as 
we  can  be  that  our  supplies  are  fairly 
apportioned  among  our  retail  mer¬ 
chant  customers. 

— Lucien  T.  Warner, 
Warner  Brothers  Co. 

.  .  .  Your  article  on  corset  priorities 
is  very  timely,  and  should  be  made 
to  include  farm  women.  Before  the 
war  I  wore  a  two-way  stretch  panty 

girdle  put  out  by  -  of  New 

York.  For  10  years  I  wore  the  same 
type  garment  for  surgical  reasons,  and 
was  able  to  do  the  work  of  two  people. 
I  raise  chickens  besides  being  a  house¬ 
wife,  and  some  years  cared  for  as 
many  as  3,000  hens  and  fryers.  Since 
my  girdles  gave  out,  and  I  haven’t 
been  able  to  get  anything  suitable, 
my  work  has  gotten  t(X)  much  for  me, 
and  finally  I’m  raising  just  a  few 
chicks  for  our  own  use  .  .  . 

[Name  Witiihei  d] 

^  I’his  explanation  of  the  poultry 
shortage  was  brought  on  by  the 
fact  that  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  commented  on  I'hf.  Bul¬ 
letin’s  article.  Most  of  them  found 
corsets  inherently  funny.  But  by 
and  large  they  were  accurate  in  re- 
jrorting  the  suggestions  that  the 
article  offered.  These  were  that 
stores  voluntarily  give  W’ar  workers 
first  call  on  available  stock,  and 
that  they  limit  the  number  of  gar¬ 
ments  sold  to  an  individual  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Smaller  Store  Display 

TO  THE  editor; 

.  .  .  Now  I  would  like  to  “vote” 
for  Martha  Gwinn  Kiser  on  her 
very  fine  article  on  small  store  display 
[“Doing  Your  Own  Displays  in  the 
Smaller  Volume  Store,”  The  Bulletin, 
March  1945].  I  shall  look  forward  to 
those  that  are  to  follow  in  this  series. 
In  my  opinion,  more  contributions 
like  this  are  needed  to  pave  the  way 
for  greater  participation  upon  the 
part  of  the  smaller  retailers  in  the 
activities  of  the  NRDG.\,  as  well  as 
in  building  a  greater  incentive  in  mer¬ 
chants  of  small  towns  to  inaugurate 
and  improve  window  promotions. 

— V.  W.  Bernard, 
Bureau  of  Industrial 
T  eacher-T  rain  ing 
University  of  Texas 
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''Cerlainl^  wen  re 
‘to  ^  elevafors 


ment  which  will  be  best  suited  to  your 
post-war  requirements. 

By  planning  now,  you  will  be  assured 
that  a  minimum  of  time  will  be  lost  in 
getting  your  required  equipment  in  pro¬ 
duction  after  war  restrictions  have  been 
removed. 

So,  to  be  certain  of  the  last  word  in  ver¬ 
tical  transportation  for  present  or  pro¬ 
posed  office  buildings  .  .  .  for  hospitals, 
hotels,  factories,  or  warehouses,  call  your 
Otis  representative  today. 


During  the  past  several  years,  the 
manufacturing  facilities  of  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company  have  been  devoted 
largely  to  the  production  of  a  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  specially  designed  elevators  and 
precision  equipment  for  a  number  of  vital 
war  requirements. 

And,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  a  large 
part  of  these  facilities  will  continue  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  war  goods. 

Right  now,  however,  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  is  in  a  position  to  help  you  plan 
for  your  post-war  elevator  needs. 

Your  Otis  representative  is  ready  to 
serve  you.  He  is  available  to  analyze  fully 
your  elevator  problems  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  equip¬ 


ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 


omccs  IN 

AU  PRINCIPAL  CmES 
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"WE  EEWTLNOTHING  TO  FEAR  BUT  FEAR  ITSELF. . . 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


1882-1945 


"I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  enfira  membarship  of  fha  Nafional  Rafail  Dry  Goods  Associafion, 
including  marchanfs  large  and  small,  whan  I  express  fha  deep  sorrow  fhaf  we  all  feel  af  fha 
unfimaly  passing  of  our  greaf  Presidenf. 

"His  magnificenf  courage  and  milifanf  leadership  was  an  inspirafion  fo  all  of  us  and  if  is  a 
fragic  fhing  fhaf  he  could  nof  have  lived  fo  wifness  fhe  final  vicfory  fhaf  was  so  largely  of 
his  making. 

"This  is  no  fime,  however,  for  sorrowful  confemplafion.  If  is  a  fime  for  acfion — unifed  acfion 
—on  fhe  parf  of  all  secfions  of  our  economic  life. 

"The  members  of  fhe  Nafional  Refail  Dry  Goods  Associafion  are  defermined  fo  rally  behind 
Presidenf  Truman  in  a  wholehearfed  efforf  fo  insure  fhaf  fhe  fruifs  of  our  vicfory,  won  af  such 
a  fearful  cosf,  will  nof  be  dissipafed." 


—  BENJAMIN  H  NAMM 


A  CASUALTY  OF  WAR 

r  is  significant  that  we  may  say  of  the 
death  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the 
world  has  lost  its  foremost  citizen. 

Even  those  who  disagreed  with  many  of  his 
{Kiiicies  were  forced  to  admire  his  dynamic 
energy,  his  unfailing  courage  and  the  charm 
of  his  personality. 

.\11  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  shocked  and  saddened  by  his  untimely 
passing. 

The  death  of  President  Roosevelt,  just  as 
the  problems  of  war  are  beginning  to  find 
solution  and  the  larger  problems  of  the  after¬ 
war  Avorld  are  emerging  to  demand  the  fidl 
attention  of  the  most  experienced  and  able 
administrators  of  government,  can  hardly 
fail  to  result  in  some  confusion. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  made  our  international 
relationships  so  completely  a  matter  for  his 
own  handling  that  his  loss  is  certain  to  be 
felt  in  large  degree. 

.Although  his  death  came  so  suddenly,  it 
must  have  been  apparent  to  countless  mil¬ 
lions  of  his  fellow  citizens  that  the  President’s 
health  was  failing  rapidly.  It  was  an  index 
to  his  courage  that,  in  spite  of  what  must 
have  been  his  own  recognition  of  diminish¬ 
ing  personal  well-being,  he  never  spared 
himself  but  insisted  upon  going  the  pace 
which  we  now  see  could  have  but  one  end. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’s  place  in  his¬ 
tory  is  assured  by  the  tremendous  events 
which  marked  his  long  career  of  public  service 
and  by  the  masterful  part  he  played  in  the 


unprecedented  world  developments  of  his 
times. 

Thousands  of  American  men  who  went  to 
war,  and  who  will  never  return,  gave  their 
lives  in  support  of  their  Commander-in-Chief. 
W^e  like  to  think  that  somewhere  in  a  better 
world,  safe  from  the  alarms  of  war  and  where 
the  bestiality  of  brutal  foes  can  never  enter, 
these  legions  of  the  martyred  dead  are  hail¬ 
ing  him  again  as  their  Commander-in-Chief. 

SALUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

ARRY  S.  TRUMAN  in  a  moment  has 
been  precipitated  from  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  the  Vice-Presidency  into  what 
at  this  juncture  is  the  most  important  office 
in  the  world.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to 
inquire:  what  sort  of  man  is  our  new 
President? 

W’e  do  not  know,  but  from  a  variety  of 
sources  our  information  leads  us  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Truman  has  many  qualities  which 
will  aid  him  in  his  effort  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  high  office. 

The  picture  we  get  is  that  of  a  man  who  is 
not  the  colorful  figure  over  whose  loss  the 
nation  now  is  grieving,  but  a  plain  man  of 
much  common  sense.  W’e  think  he  is  a  man 
who  recognizes  his  own  limitations  and  there¬ 
fore  will  seek  sound  advice  in  meeting  the 
appalling  problems  which  must  be  met  and 
solved. 

President  Truman  already  has  indicated 
it  will  be  his  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Doubtless  that  will 
be  his  con.scientious  endeavor  but  no  man 
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thrown  upon  his  own  and  forced  to  make 
his  own  decisions  ever  has  successfully  ad¬ 
hered  to  all  the  policies  of  a  predecessor  in 
office. 

Therefore,  we  believe  Rooseveltian  poli¬ 
cies  gradually  will  undergo  a  process  of  altera¬ 
tion  into  Truman  {x)licies.  W'e  do  not  expect 
to  encounter  any  sharp  departure  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  f)olicies  but  we  think  Mr.  Truman 
is  likely  to  depend  more  upon  Congress  than 
did  the  man  he  succeeds  in  office.  That 
should  result  in  a  further  return  to  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  There  also  is  every 
reason  to  believe  President  Truman  will 
work  amicably  tvith  the  Congress  and,  both 
in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  there  should 
be  more  solid  progress  from  such  a  joint 
understanding,  although  progress  may  not  be 
tjuite  so  fast. 

The  fact  that  within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours  the  nation’s  leader  could  be  changed, 
without  previous  notice,  and  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  so  quickly  and  smoothly  take  over  the 
reins  of  government,  seems  an  amazing  thing 
and  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  American 
democracy. 

The  best  wishes  of  the  people  go  to 
President  Truman  and  he  will  have  the  com¬ 
plete  support  of  the  nation.  As  retailers  we 
can  pledge  our  loyal  cooperation  in  all  things 
which  contribute  to  the  w'ell-being  of  our 
country. 


RETAILERS  BELIEVE  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

EVELOPMENTS  in  imjx)rtant  theatres 

of  the  war  have  been  sufficiently  en¬ 
couraging  to  justify  a  great  deal  of  thought 
in  connection  with  the  readjustment  of  world 
affairs,  especially  in  the  field  of  international 
trade.  The  Bretton  W'oods  conference,  with 
its  plan  for  a  world  bank  to  adjust  the  ex¬ 
changes  of  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
provide  a  means  of  offsetting  the  differences 
between  the  value  of  imp)orts  and  exports, 
has  been  the  subject  of  continued  discussion 
and  most  of  it  in  terms  of  world  trade. 


Despite  the  complexities  inevitably  en¬ 
countered  in  any  consideration  of  this  subject, 
it  is  one  which  should  be  of  particular  interest 
and  concern  to  retail  merchants. 

W’hat  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  subject 
of  world  trade? 

Over  the  course  of  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  development  and  growth  of  this 
republic  it  was  the  traditional  attitude  to 
fear  buying  abroad.  Early  in  our  history 
as  a  nation,  we  adopted  the  jjolicy  of  a 
protective  tariff  for  the  purjxjse  of  protecting 
and  nurturing  our  own  “infant  industries.’’ 
For  many  years  a  high  protective  tariff  was 
regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  people  as  in¬ 
dispensable  if  we  were  to  prevent  the  flooding 
of  our  home  markets  with  the  products  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  to  the  detriment  of  our 
own  .workers. 

Today  there  unquestionably  are  large  and 
influential  groups  who  believe  our  tariff 
policy  is  all  wrong  and,  instead  of  high 
import  duties,  we  should  throw  our  American 
markets  open  to  the  world  on  something 
pretty  close  to  a  free  trade  basis.  Indeed  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  folks  to  assert  that  for 
all  the  suffering  in  other  countries  following 
the  previous  w'orld  war,  and  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  present  war,  the  tariff  and  other 
related  American  policies  were  to  blame. 
Such  suggestions  we  think  are  pure  bunk. 

However,  we  have  our  extremists  on  both 
sides  of  every  question  and  probably  we  shall 
always  have  them.  Between  those  who  would 
generously  give  to  all  the  world  all  that  we 
have,  and  those  who  would  give  nothing  and 
have  no  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
how'  is  the  retail  merchant  to  take  a  p>osition 
and  make  that  attitude  known? 

It  seems  to  us  it  should  be  obvious  to 
every  mind  open  to  reason  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people  that 
ice  should  develop  foreign  trade,  and  that 
development  should  proceed  just  as  far  as  it 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  .\nvthing  beyond  would  be  in  the 
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nature  of  world  wide  benevolence  and  must 
be  conditioned  upon  what  we  can  afford  and 
what  we  wish  to  do. 

At  this  stage  in  the  world’s  affairs  there  can 
be  no  doubt  we  greatly  need  a  resumption 
of  icorld  trade.  Retailers  are  instinctive  be¬ 
lievers  in  world  trade.  American  department 
stores  have  frequently  been  criticised  severely 
in  times  past  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  have  advertised  and  promoted  imported 
merchandise.  In  this  regard  they  have 
aroused  the  enmity  of  so  powerful  a  ImkIv 
as  tlie  P'inance  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  because  in  1922  they  had  the 
temerity  to  opjxjse  the  inclusion  in  the 
Fordney-MacCumber  Tariff  law  of  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  would  have  changed  the  Itasis  of 
assessing  tariff  duties  from  the  long-estab¬ 
lished  foreign  value  to  so-called  “American 
valuation.’’. 

In  that  fight,  led  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  we  found  effective 
allies  in  the  labor  unions  and  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  we  won  the  battle,  but  it 
was  not  a  bloodless  victory.  The  then  Senate 
Finance  Committee  retaliated  by  using  the 
funds  of  the  federal  government  to  publish 
a  remarkable  document  entitled  “Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  and  Imported  Merchandise”,  in 
which  were  set  forth  startling  examples  of 
alleged  profiteering  on  imported  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\sso- 
ciation  investigated  every  one  of  the  alleged 
profiteering  charges  and  found  the  report  a 
mass  of  misinformation.  We  thereupon  pre 
sented  the  facts  in  the  form  of  affidavits  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate  and  these  were  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Retailers  believe  in  foreign  trade  because 
they  are  engaged  in  a  business  in  which  the 
ability  to  offer  to  their  public  wide  assort¬ 
ments  of  the  most  desirable  merchandise  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  pro¬ 
moting  successful  operation.  To  comb  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  bring  back  for  their 
customers  the  most  interesting  and  satisfying 


merchandise  at  the  most  reasonable  price  is 
the  objective  of  department  stores  generally. 

In  this  endeavor,  however,  they  do  not 
always  commend  themselves  to  American 
manufacturers,  who  have  been  quick  to  resent 
advertising  effort  placed  behind  imp>orted 
g<K)ds.  .Many  manufacturers  in  past  times 
have  been  unable  to  realize  that  the  merchant 
who  builds  the  most  attractive  and  effective 
trading  place  offers  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer  the  best  outlet  for  his  wares.  Wide 
assortments  always  build  confidence  in  the 
consumer’s  mind  and  a  judicious  admixture 
of  foreign  goods  with  the  best  that  American 
producers  can  provide  actually  helps  to  sell 
American-made  merchandise. 

Now,  when  the  advocates  of  foreign  trade 
are  going  into  action  to  secure  the  renewal 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  are 
making  plans  for  a  better  world  order,  the 
department  stores  of  the  nation  are  asked  to 
take  a  position  in  favor  of  a  liberal  foreign 
trade  policy. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  department 
stores  could  do  more  to  promote  a  two-way 
foreign  trade  than  perhaps  any  other  business 
group.  That  probably  is  true  because  not 
only  do  the  stores  have  a  real  and  natural 
interest  in  imported  merchandise  but  they 
also  have  the  best  facilities  for  promoting 
such  goods. 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  subordinate  American-made  mer¬ 
chandise  to  goods  of  foreign  origin.  Too 
much  that  is  important  in  the  form  of  direct 
employment  for  .\merican  labor  depends 
upon  American  merchants  for  them  to  even 
think  of  relegating  domestic-made  goods  to  a 
place  of  secondary  importance.  Not  only 
would  such  action  be  unwise,  unfair  and 
contrary  to  American  interests  but  it  also 
would  be  productive  of  suspicion  and  resent¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers 
whose  cooperation  retailers  must  have  if  the 
greatly  increased  production  of  postwar  days 
is  to  be  sold  for  consumption. 
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Here  an  a  few  ways  to  consider  what 

life’s  i'i.WKI.CKM)  weekly  readers  add 
up  to  in  terms  of  national  and  local  cov¬ 
erage.  Only  one  president — Roo.sevelt — 
ever  received  more  votes  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  LIFE  has  every  issue. 
Headers  of  a  single  issue  of  LIFE  would 
fill  every  movie  house  in  the  I'.S.  to 
capacity  twice.  It  is  better  than  a  four- 
to-one  bet  that  LIFE  has  more  readers 
in  a  particular  city  than  the  number  of 
votes  polled  by  the  mayor. 


LIFE  LINES 

to  Retailers 


Th«  hfrt  that  lounchad  a 
Himitand  "■oilort." 


A  sailor,  milliners  .say,  is  anything  wit'h 
a  flat  crown  and  a  straight  brim.  Most 
versatile  of  all  hats,  it  can  be  made  to 
assume  scores  of  different  shapes.  The 
sailors  pictured  above  are  from  LIFE's 
recent  story  on  this  year-round  style.  .\s 
s<M>n  as  the  issue  was  out,  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  from  New  York  to  California 
tied  in  with  newspaper  ads,  window  and 
interior  displays. 


Enthusiastic  retailers  who  feature<l 

these  hats  wn)te:  “VVe  feel  that  our  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Sailor  Hats  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fa.shion  prestige  ami 
authority  of  LIFE". .  .“We  tied  up  with 
your  promotion  with  excellent  results." 
.  .  .“Your  Sailor  Hat  story  was  well  pre- 
.sented  ami  helpe<l  promote  the  fashion.” 
. .  .“We  used  LIFE  magazines  and  signs 
in  the  promotion  of  Sailor  Hats  both  in 
win<iows  ami  interior  displays  with  very 
successful  results  ...” 


NEW  to  style-con.scious  sleepers  was  this 
romper -like  garment,  called  a  Dido, 
shown  in  a  recent  “Mo<lern  Living”  fea¬ 
ture  of  LIFE.  The  Dido  was  designe*!  by 
Paula  Garrison,  Seattle  redhead  who  has 


pyramided  a  $40  initial  investment  into 
a  $450,000  nightgown  and  pajama  Imsi- 
ness.  The  Dido  wassometfiiuf/  new  in  sleep¬ 
ing  togs  .  .  .  ami  every  week  44,000,000 
people  read  LIFE  to  learn  ll'hat's  Xew. 


Filene’s  reports  action!  “We  certainly 

have  had  action  whenever  W'e  had  a  tie- 
in  with  your  various  fashion  articles," 
says  William  H.  McI.cod,  Vic’e  President 
of  Win.  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston. 


LIFE  has  more  readers  every  wei 
than  any  other  magazine . . . 


LIFE  sells  your  customers . 


They  learn  what’s  new  in 
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Merchandising  Division  Will  Offer 
New  Services  to  Store  Buyers 


. .  .  Board  of  Directors  approves  expansion  plans. 
At  April  meeting,  it  also  authorizes  purchase  of 
building  for  NRDGA,  plans  second  Postwar 
Selling  Conference,  and  emphasizes  need  tor  a 
coordinated  public  relations  activity  in  retailing. 


The  Merchandising  Division, 
whose  expansion  lias  been 
antler  discussion  lor  some 
time,  got  the  go-ahead  signal  trom 
the  NRDCiA  Board  ot  Directors 
at  its  April  meeting.  Funtls  were 
voted  to- allow  the  Division  to  set 
up  specialized  groups,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  divisional  merchandise 
groups  of  the  department  store  it¬ 
self.  The  nucleus  of  each  such 
group  will  be  the  present  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  members  of  the 
Division  in  that  field.  As  a  group 
is  organized  it  will  add  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  the  buyers  for  departments 
in  its  sphere.  (The  usual  divi¬ 
sional  merchandising  setup  of  the 
department  store  is  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings,  Piece  G(K)ds.  Ready-to-Wear, 
.Accessories  and  Smallwares,  Men’s 
Wear,  Intimate  Apparel,  and  Base¬ 
ment.)  It  w'as  recognized  that  the 
new  setup  cannot  be  put  into  op¬ 
eration  simultaneously  for  all 
groups,  but  will  be  progressive. 
An  organization  that  tvill  ultimate¬ 
ly  serve  10,000  buyers  is  visualized. 

Fhe  need  for  such  a  program 
has  long  been  recognized.  Prob¬ 
lems  facing  buyers  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  and  postwar  periods  will  be 
acute.  Higher  than  prewar  pro¬ 
duction  costs  at  the  manufacturing 
level,  and  price  competition  at  the 
retail  level  will  put  a  two-way  pres¬ 
sure  on  their  profit  margins.  Cost 
absorption,  now  a  major  factor  in 
the  price  control  picture,  may  leave 


long-felt  effects  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
torted  relations  between  retail 
costs  and  prices.  At  a  time  when 
there  will  be  less  leeway  for  error 
than  ever  before,  the  buyer  will 
have  many  problems  of  selection 
in  new  merchandise  and  new  re¬ 
sources. 

[Lew  Hahn,  NRDGA  general 
manager,  immediately  took  the 
first  step  to  implement  the  new 
program  by  announcing  a  plan  to 
issue,  for  merchandisers’  guidance, 
semi-monthly  studies  on  markets 
and  price  trends.  Fhey  will  be 
prepared  for  the  Association  by 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Roos,  presidetit  of 
the  Econometric  Institute.  Their 
initial  purpose  will  be  to  chart 
the  progress  of  reconsersion  from 
primary  markets  to  retail  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  provide  an  accurate 
picture  of  changes  in  the  price 
level.  I'hese  are  unquestionably 
the  most  crucial  factor  in  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  during  a  period  of 
major  adjustments.  Professional 
analysis  of  this  kind  is  made  doub¬ 
ly  essential  by  the  certainty  of  con- 
tituiing  government  controls,  for 
nobody  can  rely  on  past  experi¬ 
ence  of  similar  periods  to  guide 
his  merchandising  program.  The 
semi-monthly  reports  from  Dr. 
Roos  will  l)e  sent  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  in  member  stores,  to  be  there 
broken  down  into  departmental 
analyses.] 

A  committee  of  five  has  been 


appointed  by  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  Board  of  Directors  to 
outline  the  methods  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  new  groups  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities.  The  committee 
consists  of;  Sidney  Solomon,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.;  A. 
E.  Oxenreiter,  Joseph  Horne  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  H.  W.  Kenaston,  Op- 
penheim  Collins,  New  York;  Vic¬ 
tor  Ziminsky,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New 
York;  and,  ex  officio,  Ira  \V. 
Pyron,  John  Gerber  8c  Cx).,  Mem¬ 
phis,  chairman  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division. 

New  Association  Quarters 

Fhe  NRDGA  Board  \oted 
unanimously  to  buy  the  building 
at  100  West  31  Street  in  New'  York 
and  to  expend  the  necessary  funds 
to  fit  it  for  occupancy.  The  .Asso¬ 
ciation  will  plan  to  move  into  it 
in  .April  1940  after  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  have  been  made. 

Fhe  present  New  York  offices 
were  outgrown  some  time  ago  and 
this  fact  has  proved  a  hindrance 
to  many  of  the  .Association’s  activ¬ 
ities.  “Onr  cramped  tpiarters 
have  made  it  impossible  to  expand 
our  clerical  staff,”  Lew  Hahn  re¬ 
ported,  “and  as  a  result  executives 
and  their  secretaries  ha\e  had  to 
devote  a  considerable  amount  of 
their  time  to  work  which  lower- 
salaried  clerical  help  could  satis¬ 
factorily  perform.  A  diligent 
search  for  larger  quarters  has  not 
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been  successful  because  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  desirable  office 
space,  and  rising  rents  have 
brought  the  cost  of  larger  space  to 
prohibitive  levels. 

“To  meet  this  situation  it  was 
decided  to  look  into  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Association’s  acquiring 
by  purchase  some  small  building 
of  its  own.  It  developed  that  a 
small  building  on  the  corner  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  present  offices 
could  be  purchased.  To  protect 
the  .Association,  Major  Benjamin 
H.  Namm  stepped  in  on  his  own 
generous  motion  and  purchased 
the 'building  to  hold  it  subject  to 
any  action  the  Board  might  choose 
to  take.” 

Mr.  Hahn  submitted  to  the 
Board  a  report  from  Ford.  Bacon 
&  Davis,  engineers.  The  report 
showed  the  building  was  struc¬ 
turally  sound  and  would  be  suit¬ 
able,  after  rehabilitation,  for  the 
Association’s  uses. 

On  the  Board’s  favorable  action 
Mr.  Hahn  commented:  “We  think 
it  will  prove  a  good  investment, 
and  provide  the  needed  space,  and 
that,  when  it  has  been  rehabilitat¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  a  home  for  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  we  can  be  proud.” 

Second  Absecon  Conference 

Saul  Cohn,  chairman  of  the 
Association’s  Postwar  Planning 
Committee,  reported  that  the  good 
results  of  last  summer’s  conference 
at  Absecon,  N.  J.  have  l>een  evi¬ 
dent  all  year.  He  asked  for  author¬ 
ization  to  hold  a  second  confer¬ 
ence  to  develop  methotls  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  retailers  and  their 
resources  to  insure  better  selling. 
The  authorization  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  voted,  and  the  conference  will 
be  held  at  the  Seaview  Country 
Club,  .Absecon,  N.  J.,  on  June  10, 
11  and  12.  Representative  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  many  groups  which 
are  eager  to  promote  more  effec¬ 
tive  retail  selling  of  their  products 
will  be  invited  to  attend.  The 
W'orking  out  of  a  detailed  program 
will  get  under  way  immediately. 

Reporting  generally  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Postwar  Planning 
Committee,  Mr.  Cohn  said  that 
one  of  its  most  important  achieve¬ 
ments  has  been  the  recently-issued 
study  entitled  “Gearing  Manage¬ 
ment  to  Better  Selling.”  Donald 
Fowler,  chairman  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 


7th  War  Loan  Calls  for  Everything 
Retailers  Have  to  Give 


Retailers  will  top  aii  their 
previous  promotional  efforts 
on  War  Bonds  as  the  Seventh  War 
Loan  gets  under  way  on  May  14. 
That  seemed  certain  as  store  repre¬ 
sentatives  discussed  their  plans  at 
a  two-day  conference  with  officials 
of  the  War  Finance  Division  late 
last  month.  William  E.  Schmid, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Julius 
Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington,  and 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Seventh  War  Loan, 
represented  the  .Association. 

Urging  stores  to  put  their  full 
promotional  weight  behind  the 
drive,  Mr.  Schmid  directed  a  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  to  top  management  to 
give  the  impetus  needed  for  com¬ 
plete  success. 

The  goal  of  $14  billion  in  the 
.Seventh  War  Loan  may  be  difficult 
to  reach.  The  slackening  of  tension 
as  fighting  ends  in  Europe  may 
send  Bond  sales  down.  Yet  the  goal 
is  an  all-time  high;  and  E-Bond 


sales  to  individuals,  which  are  so 
largely  influenced  by  stores,  have 
lK*en  set  at  twice  the  figure  of  the 
Sixth  War  Loan.  The  Treasury 
Department  is  counting  heavily  on 
retail  help.  .Advertising  must  stress 
that  the  war  to  crush  Japan  will  be 
long  and  tough.  Keynote  of  the 
drive  will  be  the  famous  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Marines  planting  the 
flag  on  Mount  .Suribachi,  and  the 
slogan  is  "iVoif— .All  Together!” 

In  the  .Sales  Promotion  Exchange 
which  is  being  mailed  to  meml)ers 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  a  com¬ 
plete  blueprint  for  community  and 
store  organization  is  presented.  It 
contains  as  well  a  series  of  sample 
advertisements  prepared  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  .Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion  by  top  retail  copywriters  and 
layout  artists.  Every  meml>er  of 
the  Division  will  receive  a  copy, 
and  an  extra  supply  is  available  so 
that  all  store  requests  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  filled. 


mittee  on  Better  Selling,  which 
prepared  the  study,  commented  on 
the  widespread  interest  it  has 
aroused  and  gave  credit  for  it  to 
members  of  his  committee  and  to 
George  Plant  of  the  .Association 
staff. 

Veteran  Re-employment 

Leon  Mandel,  who  has  acted, 
at  the  retjuest  of  President  Namm, 
as  a  one-man  committee  on  the  re¬ 
employment  of  veterans,  made  a 
report  of  absorbing  interest.  Re¬ 
turning  veterans,  he  said,  will  be 
a  tremendous  asset  to  .American 
business.  They  are  young:  they 
have  developed  additional  skills; 
they  have  learned  to  accept  proper 
discipline.  If  the  retail  business  is 
to  attract  them,  then  our  business 
must  be  sold  to  them  as  a  desirable 
career.  With  the  probability  that 
we  will  have  compulsory  military 
training  after  the  war  and  that 
large  numbers  of  men  will  be  need¬ 
ed  to  help  police  the  peace,  Mr. 
Mandel  predicted  that  stores  w'ill 
not  have  the  same  supply  of  young 
newcomers  to  draw’  upon  that  they 
had  before  the  war.  Profoundly 


impressed,  the  Board  referred  the 
subject  to  the  Executive  Gommit- 
tee  with  authority  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  undertake 
further  action. 

Public  Relations 

.Alan  Wells,  of  Kaufmann’s, 
Pittsburgh,  reported,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  that  progress  was  being  made 
on  a  preliminary  program  and  that 
he  hoped  to  have  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  report  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board.  Throughout  the  meet¬ 
ing  many  of  the  directors  expressed 
a  conviction  that  a  better  public 
relations  job  for  retailers  is  a 
necessity,  and  that  it  underlies 
many  of  the  other  projects  under 
way. 

Taxation  Policy 
Jay  Iglauer,  of  Halle  Bros.,  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  had  met  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  The  Committee  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  statement  of  policy,  and 
specific  tax  recommendations, 
which  follow: 

[Contimied  on  page  56) 
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Retailing  Needs  Top-to-Bottom  Overhaul 
to  Meet  Demands  of  Postwar  Selling 


.  .  .  NRDGA  committee  calls  on  management 
to  study  and  revise  all  store  functions,  and 
especially  to  re-examine  the  role  assigned  to 
personnel  administration  in  the  postwar  plan. 


Bli  1' TER  sclliiif^,  a  niatler  ol 
the  most  urgent  dollar-and- 
(ents  importance  to  retailers, 
will  not  he  achieved  by  any  super- 
licial  measures.  It  will  require  an 
overhauling  ot  store  organization, 
a  searching  out  and  changing  ol 
every  practice,  no  matter  how  well- 
established.  that  does  not  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  single  goal  of  better 
service.  Of  all  changes,  the  most 
essential  is  the  establishment  of  per- 
sotmel  administration  as  a  major 
executive  function.  This  is  the  gist 
of  the  lirst  report  of  the  NRl)Ci.\’s 
Postwar  Committee  on  Better  Sell¬ 
ing.  whit  h  went  to  members  of  rec¬ 
ord  early  this  month  in  a  28-page 
iMMtklet  entitled.  “Gearing  .Manage¬ 
ment  for  Better  Selling.” 

Top  .Management’s  C^oncern 

.Management  can  no  longer  keep 
itself  remote  from  the  prolilems  of 
the  selling  job,  says  the  report  and 
this,  it  stresses,  is  for  a  good,  hartl- 
headed  reason  that  directly  con¬ 
cerns  the  profit  and  loss  statement: 

“It  is  evident  that  when  indus¬ 
trial  retonversion  is  completed 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  volume 
of  (onsumer  goods  available  for 
distribution.  "Ehis  will  cause 
sharply  increasetl  competition  in 
retailing.  .Manufacturers  eannot 
long  (ontinue  to  produce  at  capaci¬ 
ty  il  their  merchantlise  does  not 
move.  If  their  established  retail 
outlets  (annot  absorb  and  sell  this 
merthandise  to  consumers,  manu¬ 
facturers  will  naturally  seek  other 
means  of  distributing  it,  whether  it 
be  through  other  retailers,  their 
own  stores,  or  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

Therefore,  the  report  continues, 
“Everv  function  of  the  business 
must  direct  its  energies  towards  the 
common  goal.  Ehe  problem  of  in¬ 
efficient  selling  and  service  is  basic 
and  obvious.  Retailers  have  said 


for  too  many  years,  ‘.Something 
should  be  done  about  it.’  Because 
it  has  been  everybody’s  business  it 
has  usually  been  nofxKly’s  business. 
Only  l)y  organizing  the  store  to 
make  certain  that  one  meml)er  of 
top  management  is  given  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority  for  doing 
something  about  it  can  success  fie 
assured. 

“Every  function  of  the  Intsiness 
must  be  set  up  to  provide  the  most 
effective  sales  service  to  the  custom¬ 
ers.  rite  functional  development 
and  assignment  of  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  average  department  store, 
and  particularly  in  the  larger  ones 
and  in  the  highly  departmentalized 
specialty  stores,  have  resulted  too 
often  in  losing  sight  of  the  primal y 
objective  of  the  business— namely. 


The  Committee 

I  HE  NRI)(;.\  Postwar  Gom- 
mitte  on  Better  .Selling,  set  up 
to  de^elop  a  program  that  will 
enatde  retailing  to  move  an 
unprecedented  volume  of  goods 
into  the  hands  of  consumers, 
consists  of: 

Donald  .\.  Fowler,  Porteous, 
Mitchell  &:  Braun  Go.,  Portland, 
Me.,  Ghairman;  .\.  G.  Thomp¬ 
son.  .Associated  .Merchandising 
Corp.,  .\ew  York,  vice-chair¬ 
man:  George  Plant,  NRDG.A, 
secretary;  Garret  L.  Bergen, 
.Marshall  Field  &  Go.,  Ghicago; 
Bess  Bloodworth,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William 
M.  Holmes,  Bonwit  Teller, 
Inc.,  New  York;  George  .\. 
Palmer,  Jr.,  Joseph  Horne  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  Will  Welber,  Rob¬ 
ertson  Bros.  Department  Store, 
.South  Bend,  Ind.;  and  Ernest 
H.  AVyckoff,  .\.  B.  Wyckoff, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


selling.  It  has  resulted  in  over¬ 
emphasizing  other  functions,  there¬ 
by  detracting  from  an  over-all  co¬ 
ordinated  selling  effort.  .  .  . 

“Overhauling  and  clarification  of 
management’s  organization  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  as  the  first  step. 

“The  second  step  should  be  to 
.see  that  lines  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsil)ility  from  the  general  man¬ 
ager  to  the  immediate  supervisors 
or  salespeople  and  other  front  line 
employees  are  clearly  defined  in 
writing  and  clearly  understood  by 
all  supervisors  and  ultimately  by 
all  employees. 

*  *  « 

“.\  third  important  factor  is  the 
proper  esaluation  of  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  .  .  .  Good  selling  in 
its  broadest  aspects  involves  the 
frank  recognition  of  the  equal  im¬ 
portance  of  merchandising,  of 
people,  and  of  the  plant  and  physi¬ 
cal  facilities.  The  technitpies  of 
merchandising  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  physical  equipment  have 
advanced  tremendously.  'Fhere  has 
been  a  historic  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  people  or 
manpower  management  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores. 

A  Major  Executive  Function 

“If  the  proper  morale  climate  is 
to  lie  |)ro\ided  necessary  for  em¬ 
ployees  to  achieve  their  highest 
productite  capacity,  the  division 
responsible  for  providing  and  main¬ 
taining  proper  employee  relation¬ 
ship  shoidd  be  placed  on  the  same 
organizational  level  with  other 
functional  divisions  and  should  be 
(liredly  responsible  to  a  member 
of  top  management,  whether  it  lie 
the  store  owner  or  the  general  man¬ 
ager. 

“Next  to  merchandise  the  largest 
single  investment  of  a  store  is  its 
people.  In  the  average  store,  pay¬ 
roll  represents  about  ."lO  per  cent  of 
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ilic  total  cxpeme  structure.  .  .  . 

“Postwar  days  will  see  the  prob¬ 
ability  ol  little  decrease  in  present 
wages.  I'he'VVar  Labor  Board’s  re¬ 
cent  ruling  permits  payment  with¬ 
out  approval  up  to  50?  per  hour. 
I'his  hourly  wage  which  has  been 
delined  lor  business  generally  as  a 
cost  of  living  rate  is  more  likely  tt) 
increase  rather  than  decrease. 
I'here  will  not  be,  therefore,  an 
escape  from  resj)onsible  thinking 
about  personnel  through  lower  pay¬ 
rolls.  On  the  contrary,  manage¬ 
ment  mtist  search  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  for  constructive  answers  as  to 
how  it  can  increase  its  returns  on 
‘pavroll  investment.’ 

“(ieneral  management  must  have 
a  personnel  director  in  whom  it  can 
have  utmost  conlidence  as  a  major 
executive.  The  personnel  tlirector 
should  be  admitted  to  and  sit  in 
with  the  general  management  poli¬ 
cy  group.  If  his  ability  and  execu¬ 
tive  calil)er  does  not  warrant  stich 
a  place  with  other  major  exectitives 
he  does  not  warrant  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  protecting  management’s 
payroll  investment. 

«  •  « 

“.\s  a  necessity  in  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relations,  most  stores  ha\e 
established  in  varying  degree  spe¬ 
cific  personnel  policies  for  their 
employees  but  too  fretpiently  the 
personnel  director  who  is  given  the 
responsibility  of  administering 
these  policies  is  not  given  t|ie  au¬ 
thority  to  do  so.  Lacking  this  ati- 
thority,  he  lacks  the  respect  of  other 
executives  and  cannot  make  the 
policies  stick;  or  he  is  so  burdened 
w'ith  routine  duties  of  employment 
and  training  because  of  inadequate 
assistance  that  he  is  unable  to  de¬ 
vote  the  time  and  attention  re¬ 
quired  for  the  proper  a|)plication 
of  the  policies. 

“The  individual  assigned  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  should  not  only  have  the 
necessary  personal  (pialifications, 
but  must  also  have  the  ability  to 
convey  to  other  executives  the  full 
importance  of  the  personnel  func¬ 
tion.  He  must  be  given  full  au- 
th.ority  and  responsibility  to  carrv 
out  the  obligations  and  duties  in- 
vohed.  This  reqtiires  an  adequate 
staff  of  assistants  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  store  organization  so 
that  the  personnel  director  may  de- 


tote  a  maximum  of  his  time  and 
efforts  to  the  broader  phases  ol 
emplotee  relations  and  a  minimum 
time  to  the  routine  functions  ol 
employment  interviewing,  system 
training  and  similar  duties  which 
he  may  properly  delegate  to  others. 

“In  smaller  stores  delegation  of 
such  duties  may  be  impossible  and 
I'.ecause  ol  staff  limitations  most  of 
the  jjersonnel  manager’s  time  must 
be  given  to  actual  employment  and 
training  duties.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  some  mettiber  of  top  matiage- 
ment  must  be  made  responsible  for 
personnel  administration.” 


^  The  necessity  for  investing  the 
function  of  personnel  administra¬ 
tion  with  lop  exeditive  standing 
in  the  store  was  discussed  at  the 
January  convention  by  Donald 
A.  Fowler,  chainnan  of  tlie  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  just  issued  the 
report,  “(learing  Management 
for  Better  .Selling.”  A  summary  of 
Mr.  Fowler’s  address  appeared  in 
the  February  issue  of  Tin:  Bui- 
I  KTiN  under  tfie  title.  “What  Is 
(iood  Personnel  Management 
\Vorth?”  rhe  following  are  let¬ 
ters  of  comment  from  store  heads. 

TO  THK  KDITOR: 

1  have  just  read  the  article  fry 
Donald  A.  Fowler,  “What  Is  Ciood 
Personnel  Management  Worth?”  [The 
But.i.ETiN,  Felmiary  1945.]  It  has 
given  me  much  f<K»d  for  thought  on 
what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest 
postwar  problems,  improvement  of  our 
personnel. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  l)e 
to  the  advantage  of  smaller  stores  and 
stores  under  three  million  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  to  have  some  trained  personnel 
man  within  the  NRD(iA  who  would 
travel  from  city  to  city  aud  spend  a 
certain  amount  of  time  wiili  tite  mem- 
her  stores  that  were  willing  to  jiay  for 
his  services,  and  have  liim  give  an 
unftiased  study  of  the  store’s  person¬ 
nel  department  and  training  system. 
If  he  did  not  deem  the  system  ad¬ 
equate,  he  could  set  up  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  an  ideal  personnel  and  train¬ 
ing  system. 

His  continual  traveling  from  sutre 
to  store  would  keep  him  alert  to  new 
inaugurations  in  personnel  work  and 
it  would  be  to  a  store’s  advantage  to 


The*  report  cttiulutles  with  an 
eight-page  analysis  of  the  oitjedives 
ol  good  personnel  administration, 
and  a  discussion  of  certain  peison- 
nel  activities  which  will  ha\e  a 
greater  bearing  on  selling  ettuienev 
in  the  jjostwar  jteriod  than  ewr  Ih.*- 
fore.  These  include  job  anabsis 
and  evaluation;  the  fornuilation  of 
personnel  jtolicies;  training  pro¬ 
grams,  especially  the  training  ol 
stipervisors;  the  creation  ol  gieater 
interest  in  selling  as  a  prolession; 
and  the  revision  of  specific  training 
technicpies  to  meet  postwar  changes 
in  selling  recpiirements. 


get  fiis  ideas.  He  would  comftine  his 
analysis  with  a  certain  series  of  store 
talks  which  would  be  of  value  to  any 
store.  Before  the  war,  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  so-called  experts  who  went  from 
store  to  store  and  aualy/ed  their 
Alteration  Departments  and  made 
some  very  valuable  suggestions. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  wlien 
I  read  that  one-half  of  tlie  store’s  total 
expense  is  for  personnel.  1  consider 
improvement  in  personnel  training 
and  personnel  selection  among  the 
major  postwar  projects.  Now  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  it! 

— Forrest  T.  Berc;. 

President,  Charles  F.  Iters’. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

.  .  .  With  the  customary  four  |)yramids 
of  Merchandising,  Operating  Manage¬ 
ment,  Publicity,  and  Finance,  a  fifth 
one  of  Personnel,  with  a  major  execu¬ 
tive  rating,  has  a  clear-cut  place  in 
gcMKl  retail  organization  planning. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Fowler  on 
the  ()uestion  of  department  executives. 
I  believe  this  level  should  be  left  to 
the  major  executive  heading  each  di¬ 
vision,  and  it  should  be  assumed  that 
this  person,  among  his  other  many- 
needed  cpialifications.  must  also  have 
the  ability  to  properly  and  wisely 
select  his  executive  staff. 

— W.  J.  Brin  MARK, 
Vice-President,  The  May  Co.. 
Los  Angeles. 

.  .  .  We  already  have  set  up  our  per¬ 
sonnel  operation  so  that  the  Person¬ 
nel  Manager  is  on  a  par  with  the 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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More  Use  8C  Occupancy  Insurance 
for  Your  Premium  Dollar 

f 

By  V'lRGiL  R.  Howell, 

Mund,  McLaurin  &  Co.,  Insurance  Analysts 


Every  controller  who  buys  his 
own  insurance  will  appreciate 
this  (omparative  analysis  of 
available  U  and  O  policy  forms. 
All  stores  will  be  interested  in 
checking  with  their  underwriters 
the  possibilities  of  broader  pro¬ 
tection.  simpler  control,  and 
lower  cost. 

These  are  the  Ijenehts  we 
would  want  from  a  Use  &: 
Occupancy  |)olicy  if  we  were 
a  store  controller: 

I.  Comprehensive  protection  that 
will  give  unconditional  assurance 
that  the  store’s  earnings  will  be 
fully  continued  if  the  business  is 
interrupted  by  fire  or  other  insured 
peril.  2.  Positive  and  simplified 
control  to  guarantee  full  compli¬ 
ance  with  coinsurance  without  the 
necessity  of  making  detailed  and 
spieculative  calculations.  3.  Mini¬ 
mum  cost  commensurate  with  the 
hazards  insured  against. 

To  determine  whether  or  not 
these  desired  specifications  are  met 
by  any  currently-available  policy 
forms,  let  us  try  to  analyze  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  the  four  most 
popular  forms  and  submit  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  for  needed  im¬ 
provements. 

The  central  idea  of  Use  &:  Occu¬ 
pancy  is  the  protection  of  prospec¬ 
tive  earnings.  It  indemnifies  the 
policyholder  for  the  actual  loss  of 
earnings  during  the  time  necessary 
to  restore  the  place  of  business  to 
operative  condition  after  damage 
or  destruction  by  fire  or  other  haz¬ 
ard  insured  against. 

The  measure  of  this  loss  to  the 
policyholder  is  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  gross  earnings  that 
would  have  been  made,  less  the 
charges  and  expenses  which  do  not 
necessarily  continue  during  the 
pericxl  of  restoration. 

If  protected  by  a  projjer  form  of 
Use  &  Occupancy  insurance,  a  con¬ 
cern  can  continue  to  pay  its  regu¬ 


lar  dividends,  continue  the  salaries 
of  valuable  employees  (thereby 
keeping  its  organization  intact) , 
pay  its  fixed  chargei  and  expenses, 
safeguard  its  surplus  funds,  make 
a  satisfactory  statement  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  maintain  its  credit 
standing  even  though  compelled 
to  discontinue  business  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period. 

Now  for  a  brief  comparison  of 
specific  forms: 

Specified  Time  Form 

The  term  “specified  time”  means 
that  specific  time  limit  which  the 
insured  elects  to  cover  against  loss 
by  reason  of  business  interruption. 
The  coinsurance  provisions  of  the 
jxtlicy  are  then  applied  to  such 
specified  time;  thus,  the  25%  Speci¬ 
fied  Time  form  requires  insurance 
be  carried  for  the  full  amount  of 
net  profits  and  insured  expanses 
that  would  have  lx?en  earned  dur¬ 
ing  a  shut-down  of  S  months;  50% 
(6  months) ;  75%  (9  months) ; 

100®o  (12  months),  etc. 

.\UVANTACES 

1.  This  is  the  most  flexible  form 
written  Itecause: 

(a)  It  {iermits  you  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  insuring  against 
only  large  losses  and  assuming 
those  items  of  expiense  which 
cannot  possibly  be  involved  in 
a  prolonged  suspension  of  oper¬ 
ations. 

(b)  In  effect,  it  piermits  you 
to  apply  the  “deductible”  prin¬ 
ciple  to  Use  &  Occupancy. 

(c)  It  gives  you  the  option  to 
insure  for  as  short  a  period  as 
3  months.  (Obviously,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  12  months  is  preferred 
today  because  of  possible  pri¬ 
ority  limitations) . 

(d)  It  piermits  you  to  insure 
ordinary  payroll  for  any  amount 
and  time  desired.  (Entirely  free 
of  coinsurance.) 

(e)  It  is  the  most  eligible  form 


to  serve  as  pure  catastrophe 
cover. 

2.  riiis  form  can  be  written  at  low¬ 
est  cost  by  reason  of  option  to  in¬ 
sure  fewer  items  of  expense  and  for 
a  lesser  |K-ri(Hl  of  time. 

Disadvantages 

1.  It  is  the  most  ambiguous  and 
controversial  form  because: 

(a)  Qualified  underwriters  hold 
tlifferent  opinions  with  respiect 

to  the  application  of  the  coin¬ 
surance  clause  under  this  form. 

(b)  Items  of  expense  and 
amounts  to  insure  require  many 
hours  or  days  of  the  buyer’s 
time,  particularly  if  the  broker 
and  company  are  to  l)e  familiar¬ 
ized  with  your  profit  and  loss 
statement  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the  propriety  of  in¬ 
surance  adequate  to  comply 
with  coinsurance  provisions. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  lies 
in  the  wide  range  between  the 
two  possible  loss  extremes  of 
total  suspension  and  short  pieri- 
ods  of  suspension.  Depending 
upron  the  nature  of  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  and  the  extent  of  the 
suspension  resulting,  varying 
portions  of  expense  may  con¬ 
tinue  by  necessity,  good  judg¬ 
ment  or  choice.  This  requires 
an  undue  amount  of  guesswork 
as  to  what  expenses  are  going  to 
continue,  during  what  season, 
and  for  what  period. 

2.  It  encourages  under-insurance. 
The  oppiortunity  to  reduce  cost  by 
purchasing  less  insurance,  and  for  a 
limited  time,  represents  a  danger¬ 
ous  feature  because  the  optional 
selection  of  the  “specified  time”  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  shortest  length 
of  time  under  normal  or  ideal  con¬ 
ditions.  This  objection  particularly 
applies  to  department  stores  be¬ 
cause  of  variable  earnings  during 
certain  months  of  the  year. 

For  example,  an  assured  may  lose 
heavily  if  strikes  involve  any  one 
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Hager’s  Builds  Public  Interest  1 


of  the  numerous  building  trades;  or 
a  large  conflagration  or  earthquake 
minimizes  workmen  and  materials. 
(Also,  present  war  priorities  illus¬ 
trate  possibilities  of  delay) . 

80%  Coinsurance  Form 

The  term  80%  coinsurance 
means  that  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  required  to  be  carried,  in 
order  to  collect  dollar  for  dollar  on 
any  loss,  should  be  equivalent  to 
80%  of  the  sum  of  the  annual  net 
profits  and  the  annual  amount  of 
all  charges  and  other  expenses  of 
any  nature  whether  continuing  or 
not  (except  the  expense  of  heat, 
light  and  power  to  the  extent  that 
such  expense  does  not  continue  un¬ 
der  contract,  and  the  entire  ordi¬ 
nary  payroll  expense)  that  would 
have  been  earned  (had  no  lire  oc¬ 
curred)  during  the  12  months  im¬ 
mediately  following  date  of  loss. 

If  ordinary  payroll  is  insured,  it 
is  treated  as  a  separate  item,  also 
subject  to  80‘’o  coinsurance  condi¬ 
tions.  However,  in  this  case  the 
80%  coinsurance  clause  applies  to 
a  90  day  period  and  not  the  lull 
annual  period. 

Auvantagks 

1.  This  form  covers  on  prol'us 
and  all  expenses  of  any  nature 
whatsoever  which  must  necessarily 
continue  because  of  Hre,  excepting 
only  ordinary  payroll  (which  may 
be  included  if  desired) . 

2.  This  form  eliminates  specula¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  time  de¬ 
ment.  If  your  store  can  be  replaced 
within  9l/^  months,  the  required 
insurance  (80%  of  12  months’ 
profit  and  expenses)  should  prove 
more  than  adequate  for  the  fidl 
period.  It  is  often  found  that  80% 
of  the  annual  aiiiQuiit  of  all  ex¬ 
penses  (except  ordinary  payroll)  is 
sufficient  to  pay  for  all  necessarily 
continuing  expenses  for  12  months 
or  longer.  (Under  present  wartime 
priority  conditions,  it  is  common 
practice  to  carry  full  insurance 
against  a  shut-down  of  at  least  12 
or  18  months.  Additional  premium 
is  now  required  to  extend  the  com¬ 
pany’s  limit  of  liability  beyond  12 
months) . 

3.  This  form  is  especially  applic¬ 
able  to  department  stores  where 
fluctuation  of  earnings  within  the 
year  cannot  be  determined  with  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Every  well-established  store 
shares  its  customer’s  pride  in 
their  community.  How  many 
use  their  publicity  facilities  to 
convert  that  pride  into  action 
for  civic  improvements?  This 
store  has  done  it,  seeing  such 
activity  as  a  community  duty 
and  good  public  relations. 

Behind  a  community  plan¬ 
ning  display  put  on  by  Hager 
&  Bro.  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  early 
this  year,  lies  a  philosophy  best 
described  in  the  wortls  of  Nathani¬ 
el  E.  Hager,  in  charge  of  store  pub¬ 
licity: 

“It  is  our  public  relations  policy 
lo  tie  in  with  civic  affairs  and  local 
drives  and  campaigns.  We  believe 
that  this  c(K)peration  is  our  duty 
as  a  Lancaster  institution,  and  also 
lielieve  that  we  Avin  the  gcM)d  will 
of  thousands  ol  people  connected 
with  these  projects.” 

Laticaster’s  Postwar  Planning 


Council  is  now  drawing  up  a  city 
plan  for  the  future.  Its  survey  has 
revealed  to  date  a  situation  of 
oser-dense  |K>pulation,  lack  ol 
parks  and  playgrounds, '  neetl  lor 
larger,  fewer  and  more  modern  ele¬ 
mentary  sch(K)ls,  need  lor  extension 
of  water  and  sewage  facilities  to 
provide  for  the  reejuirements  of 
more  industries.  It  will  make  many 
other  recommendations.  It  is  an 
active  group,  atid  its  activities  ob¬ 
viously  will  make  for  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  coinnumity. 

rhe  enlistitig  of  public  interest 
ami  cooperation  iti  such  a  project 
as  this  is  a  made-to-<irdcr  public  re¬ 
lations  activity  for  a  progressive 
store.  Hager's  obtained  from  the 
.Museum  of  Modern  .\rt  in  .New 
York  its  circulating  exhibit  entitled 
“Look  at  Your  Neighborhood.”  De¬ 
signed  by  Rudolf  .Mock,  architect, 
with  the  advice  ol  Claretice  Stein, 
one  of  the  foremost  planning  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  U.  S..  the  display  con¬ 
sists  of  twelve  panels,  with  draw- 


The  “Look  at  Your  Neighb<irhood’’  windows  were  installed  by  F.  W. 
Wells,  Hager’s  display  manager.  .Nfter  10  days  at  the  store  the  exhibit 
was  transferred  to  the  local  high  school  library. 
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Improvutg  Our  City  After  the  War 
h  Everybody*^  Job! 


ings,  |)li(>t(igru|)iis  aiui  simple  text 
whieh  point  out  the  inadequacy  ol 
present  town  and  city  facilities,  the 
need  lor  planning,  and  the  basic 
leatuies  of  every  gtxKl  neighbor¬ 
hood  plan.  I'he  story  the  exhibit 
tells  is  applicable  to  every  com- 
inunits.  and  the  presentation  is 
simple  and  human. 

Hager's  devoted  two  full  win¬ 
dows  to  the  display,  backing  it  up 
with  blow-ups  of  an  illustrated  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  subject  in  Mademoiselle. 

The  exhibit  remained  in  the 
windows  for  ten  days,  after  which 
it  was  sent  to  the  city  high  school 
and  shown  in  the  sc1uk)1  library  for 
a  week.  “It  was  our  idea,”  said  Mr. 
Hager,  “that  every  effort  should  lx? 
made  to  arouse  interest  in  jxtstwar 
planning  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
|K-o|»le  who  would  stand  to  benefit 
i)v  (hanges  and  improvements  iti 
our  city.” 

live-column  advertisement  an¬ 
nounced  the  exhibition  the  first 
day,  and  was  followed  by  a  smaller 
ad  at  the  end  of  the  week.  To  make 
sure  that  it  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  everybody,  a  letter  was 
written  to  each  of  the  48  members 
of  the  Lancaster  Postwar  Planning 
Council,  to  city  and  county  school 
superintendents,  and  to  school  in¬ 
structors  in  civic  affairs.  The  local 
paper  gave  it  news  column  space, 
and  the  store  used  spot  announce¬ 
ments  on  the  radio. 

Hager's,  it  should  be  noted, 
did  not  undertake  to  be  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  public  conscience. 
While  the  opening  ad  mentioned 
specilic  postwar  improvements  for 
the  town,  these  were  suggestions 
already  made  public  by  the  Plan¬ 
ning  C^ouncil.  'I’he  store’s  purpose 
was  to  arouse  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  encourage  the  citizens  to 
make  suggestions  to  the  Council. 
I  he  ad  copy  asked:  “What  can  you 
or  I  do?”,  and  gave  the  answer: 
“First  see  these  wintlow  displavs— 
they’ll  start  you  thinking!  Studv 
the  results  of  planlessness,  and 
learn  to  recognize  them  in  your 
own  city.  Begin  with  your  own 
neighborhood:  it’s  easier  and  you 
know  it  better.  Submit  your  sug¬ 
gestions  to  Lancaster  Postwar  Plan¬ 
ning  Council,  .\.  Z.  MtKire,  chair¬ 
man.” 


"Look  At  Your  Neighborhood"- 
Specid  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 


On  Community  Planning  and  Improvement! 


WiMt’t  wrong  with  my  town?  Ail  over  the  Country,  more  and  more  people  are 
asking  themoelvea  this  question.  Not  in  a  spirit  ot  carping  criticism,  but  because 
of  a  growing  urge  to  "do  something  about  it.”  Gradually  all  of  us  are  realising 
that  the  dirt,  noise,  ugliness  and  confusion  of  our  towns  are  not  necessary  evils, 
but  result  from  lack  of  planning,  and  uncontrolled  growth.  In  almost  any  modem 
cHy.  including  our  own.  you  will  see  slum  areas,  children  playing  in  the  streets, 
bed  zoning,  uncontrolled  smoke,  traffic  congestion. 

Don't  feel  because  you  happen  to  live  in  a  “good”  neighborhood  or  suburb  that 
you  needn't  worry  about  these  things.  Less  fortunate  streets  are  still  your  neigh- 
bois.  and  their  esistence  is  directly  tied  up  with  your  own. 

Lancaster  can  and  will  be  improved  and  modernised  after  the  war!  There  will 
be  many  new  homes  built,  new  industries,  old  buildings  remodeled.  Our  St. 
Joseph's  and  General  Hospitals  will  be  enlarged  and  improved,  thanks  to  your 
generosity.  We  also  need  an  enlarged  air-port,  a  new  library,  eitcnsion  of  water 
and  sewage  faedities.  and  more  recreational  centers.  It's  our  town— let's  learn 
what-cau  be  done  about  the  problems— and  then  get  behind  and  push! 


"What  Con  You  or  I  Do? 


e  ftm  *w  tfcew  Wlnivw  Oltelev*  — 
♦hey*ll  Wurt  yen  tUInhlngl 


•  avein  «•*!>  VMf  nvif  n't 

f  titr  tnU  T—  fc— w  U  SttVtr. 

•  StSiwn  yww  «»eettnoi»«  i«  Im- 
cttNr  PMt-Wtr  Wnnnim  C««mc4, 
A.  Z.  M— w,  Clmitmtn. 


See  These  Windows  All  Week  At 

--  The  HAGER  STORE 
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Fabric  and  Dress  Designers  Presei 


American  designers  during  Erna  Bang,  Delinar  Mayehoff, 
the  war  years  have  established  Hattie  Carnegie,  Miss  Brnunie, 
beyond  (juestion  their  mas-  Adele  Simpson,  (dare  Potter.  Jo 
tery  of  line  and  color.  They  have  Copeland,  Omar  Kiam,  Mine.  Eta, 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  trans-  Maurice  Rentner,  Eva  Rosencrans, 
late  into  fresh  and  sophisticated  Troy  Stix,  Bruno,  Suzanne  Til- 
costumes  a  point  of  view  unmistak-  Hard,  Claire  McCardell,  Norman 
ably  American.  American  women  Norell,  Pauline  Trigere,  and  Patri- 
have  found  in  their  work  some-  cia  Vilm. 

thing  so  suitable  to  their  needs  and  One  of  the  fabric  houses,  Wesley 
satisfying  to  their  taste  that  it  seems  Simpson,  had  two  painters  and  an 
unlikely  that  the  magic  spell  of  illustrator— Vertes,  Reynolds,  and 
the  French  couture  can  ever  again  Bemelmans— do  their  fabric  de¬ 
gain  its  prew’ar  hold  upon  them,  signs.  Other  houses,  long  leaders  in 
In  one  respect  only  has  the  art  of  the  field,  exhibited  designs  by  mem- 
costume  design  in  America  fallen  bers  of  their  regular  staffs.  Still  a 
short  of  the  achievements  of  France  third  group  showed  designs  residt- 
— there  has  not  been  as  keen  a  real-  ing  from  close  collaboration  lie- 
ization  that  fabric  design  is  an  in-  tween  the  fabric  creators  and  the 
tegral  part  of  costume  design,  and  dress  designers.  Outstanding  in 
there  has  not,  consequently,  been  this  category  are  the  examples  by 
the  satne  close-knit  cooperation  be-  .Adrian,  who  designed  for  Bian- 
tween  fabric  designers  and  fashion  chini  and  Ducharne  the  fabrics  for 
designers. 

Movements  to  encourage  such  a 
linking  of  effort  have  been  under 
way  in  various  (juarters  for  a  year 
or  more.  The  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Museum  of  Costume  Art,  presented 
last  month  the  results  of  the  most 
highly  organized  project  of  them 
all.  Joint  creative  effort  between 
leading  textile  houses  and  leading 
dress  designers  produced  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  34  costumes,  which  were 
shown  in  a  series  of  fashion  prom¬ 
enades  at  the  Museum.  Objects  in 
the  Museum  collection  were  the 
style  sources,  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  project  being  to  encourage 
designers  to  draw  on  the  rich  re¬ 
sources  of  museum  material  for 
inspiration.  .An  exhibition  of 
photographs  of  the  gowns,  of 
mounted  fabrics  and  of  the  source 
material  used  for  the  designs  will 
remain  on  view  until  the  end  of 
May. 

The  project  was  started  last  May, 
under  the  direction  of  Lee  Simon¬ 
son.  The  cooperating  textile  houses 
are  Bianchini,  Ferier,  Inc.;  Bour- 
get;  Brooke  Cadwallader,  Inc.; 

Catoir  Silk  Company:  F.  Ducharne 
Silk  Company,  Inc.;  C.  M.  Gourd- 
on,  Inc.;  Hafner  .Associates,  Inc.; 

Onondaga  Silk  Company,  Inc.; 

Wesley  Simpson,  Inc.  Collaborat¬ 
ing  wholesale  dressmakers  are  fash¬ 
ion  leaders  in  the  trade:  .Adrian, 


Adrian  designed  his  own  fabrics  for 
the  two  gowns  lie  showed  in  the 
Museum  exhiliit.  For  one  he  de¬ 
rived  the  two-motive  print  from  a 
two-thousand-year-old  terracotta  sta¬ 
tue  of  an  Etrustan  warrior.  Made 
by  Uiaiuhini  of  Enka  rayon,  the 
fabric  was  used  for  a  stjuare- 
shouldered  dinner  gown  witli  a 
draped  skirt. 


Hattie  Carnegie  designed  a  two 
piece  afternoon  dress  with  a  new 
note  in  the  low-shoulder,  push-up 
sleeves.  The  scarfed  turban  con¬ 
tinues  the  design  feeling  of  the 
Crown  rayon  print,  based  on  a  typi¬ 
cal  Buddha  figure  in  Eastern  art 
and  designed  for  Onondaga  by 
Simone  Strasser. 
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Results  of  Joint  Creative  Effort 


owns.  Ciourdon  and  Cudwalladcr,  and 

:orts  in  the  design  ot  fab-  there  was  one  brilliantly  designed 
Jtnpleted  gowns  occurred  cotton  by  Wesley  Simpson. 

)mar  Kiam  and  Henri-  Colors  in  wide  range  provided  a 
of  Onondaga,  Norman  gamut  of  impressions.  Muiti- 

I  Peter  Todd  Mitchell  of  colored  hues  were  shown  in  Cad- 
Miss  Brownie  and  Lina  wallader’s  print  from  a  Degas 

II  of  Bourget,  Delmar  painting,  in  Reynold’s  print  drawn 
and  .\ndre  Flory  of  from  his  imprc'ssions  of  the  Persian 

objects  at  the  Museum,  in  Fritzi 
»rics  and  gowns  are  mod-  Reckendorf’s  rich  design  from 
ible,  and  salable  in  every  a  14th  century  B.  (J.  necklace  pairit- 
It  is  reported  that  some  ed  on  the  limestone  bust  of  the 
their  way  into  commer-  Egyptian  Queen  Nephretite.  On 
ction,  although  they  were  the  other  hand,  Simone  Strasser’s 
ed  with  that  purpose  in  excpiisite  pale  almond  green  print 
on  white,  derived  from  a  Persian 
f  various  synthetics  were  lustre  plate  of  the  ‘)th  century,  was 
with  Enka  Rayon,  Bern-  one  of  the  outstanding  two-tolor 
anese,  .American  Viscose  designs  of  the  exhibition.  .Seven 
r>nt  represented  in  crejjes,  magnificent  prints  exhibited  by 
and  satin  constructions.  Courdon,  from  designs  by  William 
tred  in  superb  fabrics  by  Wiesner  and  Mr.  (iourdon  himself, 
resealed  great  skill  in  color  separa¬ 
tion  and  combination. 

Onondaga  also  contributed  a  col- 
lection  of  sesen  print  fabrics  de- 
signed  by  Fritzi  Reckendorf, 
Simone  Strasser,  Henriettc  Reiss, 

'  and  Zue  Martin,  of  their  staff. 
These  prints  ranged  from  the 
. '  strange  depths  of  color  in  the  de¬ 
sign  achieved  from  the  shroud  of 
Egyptian  mummy  to  an  exu- 
berant  scarf  and  two  accompany- 
itig  all-over  patterned  print  fabrics, 
taken  from  a  Flemish  flower  panel. 
C^atoir’s  superb  textured  brotade 
taifeta  of  Bemberg  yarn  in  solid 
JjRyy  sun-yellow  showed  a  delicate  juxta- 
{K)sition  of  small  diamond  and 
spiral  motives  from  a  7th  century 
V  B.  C.  C'.aucasian  Ijelt  clasp.  Fall- 

forecast  brocades  by  Hafner,  de- 
.  ,  •  rived  from  18th  century  French 

waistcoat  embroideries  were  woven 
in  engaging  pastel  blue,  green, 
pink,  mingled  with  gold  tinsel 
thread  on  a  beige  satin  surface. 
These  two  fabrics,  one  by  Geb- 
hardt  Knorr,  the  other  by  Karl 
Knocklein,  introduced  the  note  of 
restrained  elegance  characteristic  of 
18th  century  France.  Brooke  Cad- 
wallader  recreated  on  a  silk  print 
the  design  and  sharp  turquoise 
blue  of  a  Mesopotamian  jar  of  the 
12th  to  13th  century,  and  on  a  print 
crepe  he  recaptured  in  luxurious 
color  terms  a  Degas  painting, 
“W'^oman  with  Chrvsanthemums.” 


Using  the  faiiious  Egyptian  head 
of  Queen  Nephretite  as  design 
source.  Frii/i  Retkendorlf  designed 
for  the  Onondaga  .Silk  Oompany  a 
print  derived  Irotii  the  Queen’s 
many-stranded  necklace.  Jo  (lope- 
land  of  I’atullo  translated  it  into  an 
ankle-length  evening  gown  with  a 
wide  scarf.  .Scarves  ap|>earecl  often 
in  the  collection. 


The  printed  satin  of  Bemberg 
ra)on  yarn  was  designed  by  .Andre 
Flory  for  Catoir  Silk  Co.  from  a 
Retiaissance  book  of  embroidery 
designs.  The  two  piece  dress  was 
created  by  Delmar  Mayehoff  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Bass,  the  use  of  the  formal 
satin  deftly  underlined  by  crisp 
tailoring  and  dramatic  white  collar. 
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Boston  Opens  Its  Treasure  House  of  Design 


The  Eli/abftli  Day  McC’^or- 
niick  collection,  toniiallv 
opened  to-the  public  on  April 
10  by  the  Boston  Museinn  of  Fine 
Arts,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  costume  col¬ 
lections  in  the  world  today,  (iiven 
to  the  Museum  by  Miss  Mc(a)rmick 
in  191;{,  it  retpiired  nearlv  iwo 
years  of  cataloguing  and  other 
preparation  befetre  its  public  pres¬ 
entation.  'File  collection  consists  of 
over  3,000  costumes,  accc'ssories 
and  fabric  pieces,  and  covers  four 
centuries  of  world  history,  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Eli/abeth  through 
the  lOth  C’.entury.  It  is  internation¬ 
al  in  its  derivation  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  be  internatiotial- 
ly  important  as  a  source  of  rel- 
ereiice. 

rhe  collection  oilers  a  wealth  of 
ins}>iratioti  to  dress  designers, 
rhese  base  always  recognized  mu¬ 
seums  as  a  treasure  house  of  ideas 
for  silhouettes  and  for  costume  de¬ 
tailing.  In  the  new  collection  they 
will  find  the  most  extensive  of  its 
kind,  and  one  arranged  specifically 
to  suit  their  purposes.  Department 
store  stylists  and  fashion  coordi¬ 
nators,  ttio,  will  find  the  trip  to 
Boston  invaluable. 

But  most  important  of  all  will 
be  the  effect  that  the  collection  is 
expected  to  have  on  the  woik  ol 
Americati  fabric  designers.  'Fhev 
base  here  source  material  of  a  va¬ 
riety  and  richness  that  can  eejuip 
them  to  make  a  magnificent  con¬ 
tribution  to  America’s  own  fashion 
industry.  This  is  the  last  important 
step  that  the  fashion  industry  has 
to  take  to  bring  itself  to  a  position 
of  permanent  and  unchallenged 
importance. 

Fashion  and  fabric  designers 
have  been  visiting  the  collection 
privately  for  some  months.  .As  a 
result,  Filene’s  was  able  to  present 
at  the  Museum  ou  the  day  the 
exhibit  ojiened  two  groups  of 
clothes  inspired  by  the  collec¬ 
tion.  Fhe  first  was  a  series  of  sum¬ 
mer  wear  all  shown  in  a  rayon 
print  called  .Arlesienne.  .An  all- 
over  floral  in  bright  colors  on  white 
and  pastel  backgrounds,  it  was 
derived  from  a  cpiilted  skirt  worn 


Something  novel  in  hat  silhouette 
was  the  result  of  Lilly  Dache’s  in¬ 
spection  of  a  man’s  straw  hat  of  the 
Pickwick  era.  The  modem  hat  was 
shown  by  Filene’s  as  the  McCor¬ 
mick  collection  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  .■\pril  10. 


Quilted  underskirts,  sweeping  overskirts  and  beautiful  embroidered 
aprons  'range  in  the  McCormick  collection  from  comparative  sim¬ 
plicity  to  ornate  elaboration.  From  the  apron  silhouette,  Lilly  Dache 
derived  this  sheer,  ruffled  black  net  overskirt,  designed  as  a  dress-up 
accessory  for  a  simple  frock.  The  hat  is  an  adaptation  of  the  be- 
ribboned  flat  plateau  of  the  middle  I8th  Century. 
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by  a  wKinaii  ot  Arles,  Fiaiitc  in 
the  I'.'tli  century.  Beltling  Heniin- 
wav  matle  the  labric  ol  Poneinah’s 
one  denier  rayon. 

riie  second  group  shown  by 
Filene’s  was  a  collection  of  mil- 
linerv  and  costume  accessories  by 
Lilly  Dache.  Fhese  were  inspired 
by  Pickwick  hats,  period  liead- 
dresses  and  17th  Clentury  French 
and  Italian  aprons  and  jackets  in 
the  (ollection.  I'lie  news  in  this 
colled  ion  was  novel  silhouette  and 
nuiseiiin-inspired  details  rather 
than  labric  design.  Most  interest¬ 
ing  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
Ix'antifid  and  elaborate  aprons  of 
old  (ostuines  could  be  adapted 
into  dress-up  accessories  lor  the 
slim  and  simple  dresses  of  today. 
In  the  millinery  group  the  high- 
trowned  straw  hat  ilescriljed  as 
“Pickwickian”  got  the  most  atten¬ 
tion. 

Filene’s  showed  ImhIi  groups  of 
clothes  on  living  manne(|uins.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  a  fashion  prome¬ 
nade,  the  models  were  arranged  in 
“living  statue”  poses  like  those  of 
the  artificial  mannetpiins  on  which 
the  .Museum  items  were  shown. 

One  visitor  suggested  that  a 
department  store  tonld  make  an 
interesting  job  of  a  specialty  “bar” 
where  sets  of  ctMtrdinated  accessor¬ 
ies  of  peritnl  inspiration  coidd  be 


sold.  The  jackets,  aprons,  hoods 
and  shawls  and  exejuisite  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  that  played  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  yesterday’s  cos¬ 
tumes  offer  endless  suggestions  for 
modern  accessories. 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson,  general 
manager  of  Filene’s,  in  presenting 
the  store’s  showing,  e.xpressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  very  close  cooperation 
Ijetween  the  .Museum  and  .Ameri¬ 
can  fashion  designers.  With  such 
inspiration  at  hand,  he  said,  it  was 
(piite  possible  that  Paris  woidd  one 
day  be  coming  to  see  .American 
collections.  Already  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  several  out¬ 
standing  designers  to  use  the  Mu¬ 
seum  as  a  source  for  a  group  of 
modern  costumes  which  will  l)e 
sent  on  tour  through  this  couiinv 
and  jxissibly  to  .South  .America. 

Filene’s  tie-in  with  the  opening 
of  the  Museum  was  a  |)ublic  rela¬ 
tions  achievement  of  the  first  rank, 
and  was  un(|uestioiiably  more  im¬ 
portant  from  this  angle  than  as  a 
merchandise  promotion.  The  event 
rated  and  got  news  coverage  not 
only  in  Boston  but  in  all  the  major 
Eastern  newspapers.  The  effect  was 
to  acoentuate  the  store’s  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  Boston  institution  and 
also  as  a  creative  influence  in  the 
production  of  new  merchandise. 

I 


.An  18th  Century  hood  inspired  this 
Dache  headdress  of  net  and  lace. 


From  <»ne  of  the  many  Imnnets  in 
the  collection,  Lilly  Dache  designed 
this  young  hat,  its  narrow  brim 
edged  with  flowers. 


From  the  pattern  of  this  quilted  skirt  Beld- 
ing  Meminway  derived  its  .\rlesiemie  print, 
used  it  on  the  fabric  called  “Spellbound”, 
made  from  I’onemah's  one-denier  rayon.  The 
print  was  shown  by  Filene’s  in  an  extensive 
collection  of  summer  clothes  and  accessories, 
including  the  lounging  costume  shown  here. 
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Blueprinting  Postwar  Expansion 
for  the  Credit  Department 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


Every  sign  points  to  an  era 
of  unprecedented  volume  in 
consumer  credit.  The  proper 
handling  of  this  volume,  in 
the  best  interest  of  stores 
and  of  the  whole  economy,  can 
not  be  improvised  at  the  last 
moment.  Some  things  which 
can  and  should  be  done  now 
are  described  in  this  article. 

T  now  appears  that  the  postwar 
p>eriod  will  fah^into  three  main 
divisions: 

1.  The  reconversion  which 

will  begin  with  the  enom  organ¬ 
ized  resistance  in  Europe,  and  will 
include  the  period  of  contract  can¬ 
cellation.  During  this  period,  cut¬ 
backs  in  war  production  will  place 
at  least  one  million  war  workers  on 
the  temptorarily  unemployed  list. 

Credit  granters  will  have  collec¬ 
tion  problems  with  displaced  war 
workers  and  government  employees 
who  have  migrated  back  to  their 
original  homes,  leaving  their  debts 
behind  them.  This  is  the  period 
when  “skips”— people  who  move 
from  one  locality  to  another  and 
do  not  leave  their  forwarding  ad¬ 
dresses— may  become  a  nation-w'ide 
problem. 

2.  The  boom  period.  This  phase 
will  see  the  growth  of  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  point  where  much 
of  the  cream  of  the  demand  has 
l)een  absorbed  and  unemployment 
has  been  materially  reduced.  By 
business  standards,  this  period,  in 
which  supply  will  be  catching  up 
with  demand,  will  be  one  of  pros¬ 
perity.  This  is  the  period  when, 
even  though  government  credit  re¬ 
strictions  remain  in  force,  we  shall 
see  a  substantial  increase  in  in¬ 
stallment  credit. 

3.  The  period  in  which  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  shift  from  a  catching  up 
economy  to  a  self-sustaining  one. 
It  will  commence  with  production 
beginning  to  equal  demand,  and 
with  the  nation  endeavoring  to 
reach  new  high  levels  of  employ¬ 


ment.  It  is  during  this  period  that 
the  test  of  the  retailer  and  his  credit 
manager  will  come. 

It  will  take  hard  selling  to  move 
the  enormous  increases  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumers’  goods  required 
to  sustain  maximum  employment. 
The  retailer  will  l>e  saddled  with 
the  responsibility  of  moving  into 
consumers’  hands  a  volume  of 
gtKKis  far  beyond  anything  in  his 
ex|>erience,  and  his  credit  manager 
will  l)e  required  to  advance  sound 
credit  in  unprecedented  amounts. 

Gonservative  estimates  have 
placed  the  liquid  cash  reserve  of 
individuals  at  more  than  100  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  But  that  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  that  the '  entire 
sum  will  be  immediately  paid  out 
for  long-wanted  items  as  soon  as 
they  become  available. 

Cash  will  be  used  for  only  a 
fraction  of  major  postwar  pur¬ 
chases,  since  most  individuals  will 
want  to  keep  their  war  bonds  and 
savings  accounts  as  a  nest  egg  for 
the  future.  With  the  security  of 
this  investment,  however,  they  will 
feel  more  free  to  obligate  them¬ 
selves  in  purchasing  merchandise 
on  credit  and  paying  for  it  out  of 
earnings.  Most  of  these  people,  in 
fact,  plan  to  use  installment  credit 
to  supply  their  needs. 

Buying  from  Income  Planned 

This  is  shown  in  a  report  issued 
last  fall  by  the  War  Production 
Board  following  a  nationwide  sur¬ 
vey  of  consumer  postwar  buying  in¬ 
tentions.  The  report  indicates  that 
of  the  people  who  plan  to  buy  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods  after  the  war, 
about  75  per  cent  expect  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  from  income  rather 
than  from  accumulated  savings, 
meaning  mainly  on  the  installment 
plan.  They  will  draw  on  their  war 
bonds  and  savings  only  to  purchase 
new  homes,  not  to  buy  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  and  other  dur¬ 
able  goods. 

In  addition  to  those  with  re¬ 
serves,  there  are  close  to  20  million 


white  collar  workers  who  have  l)een 
straight-jacketed  in  their  earning 
brackets  during  the  war,  and  who, 
in  the  face  of  rising  living  costs, 
have  been  barely  able  to  keep  up 
with  current  expenses— much  less 
save.  I'hey  arc  going  to  need  t  redit 
in  the  postwar  periwl  to  get  ilieir 
wardrolx's  back  to  normal,  to  re¬ 
place  their  worn-out  appliances, 
and  to  have  the  standard  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  as  well  as  the  professional 
services,  that  they  had  Ik-Ioic  the 
war. 

There  is  also  the  group  of  10  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  servicemen  and  women 
who  will  need  civilian  goods  in 
ever  larger  quantities  than  the  stay- 
at-homes,  nor  must  we  overlook 
the  two  million  newly  married 
couples  who  plan  to  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  after  the  war. 

Consumer  Credit  May  Double 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  consumer  credit  will  play 
an  important  part  in  financing  the 
distribution  of  durable  goods  {K)st- 
war.  In  fact,  if  there  is  to  be  more 
production  of  consumer  durable 
goods  in  the  future,  there  will  have 
to  l>e  greater  use  of  consumer  cred¬ 
it.  Some  experts  contend  that  sus¬ 
tained  prosperity  will  require  the 
postwar  sale  of  consumer  durable 
goods  in  40  to  60  per  cent  higher 
volume  than  in  the  best  pre-war 
years.  As  these  hard  goods  are  or¬ 
dinarily  sold  on  time,  credit  grant¬ 
ers  have  every  reason  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  more  widespread  use 
of  the  privilege  than  ever  before, 
and  that  they  will  bear  a  large  part 
of  the  respionsibility  in  forwarding 
an  effective  program  of  postwar 
prosperity.  Indeed,  the  greatest 
credit  era  known  to  mankind  will 
be  ours  in  which  to  participate. 

Certainly,  the  bankers  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
On  the  basis  of  a  recent  nation¬ 
wide  survey  it  is  estimated  that 
after  the  war  95  pier  cent  of  the 
nation’s  commercial  banks  plan  to 
engage  in  some  form  of  consumer 
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iTcdii  attivilv  in  aitive  cnnipcti- 
tioM  uitli  (lie  installnu-iu  finaiue 
toiii|)aiiies.  I'o  many,  tins  piospetl 
su>;>;ests  a  ‘•radnal  louerin^  ol  ton- 
simuT  Imaiuing  cnsis.  The  (>om- 
iiKTcial  Inxesttneni  rnist,  the 
world's  largest  independent  iinanee 
(oinpanv,  has  already  ainuiuneed 
iliai  it  is  prepared  to  oiler  lower 
iiname  rates,  and  it  is  rinnored  that 
these  rates  may  he  as  low  as  I  per 
(eiit  diseoimt. 

One  salefftiard  mtist  he  lollowed, 
lioxvexer,  in  the  propagation  of  all 
these  amhitions  plans  for  credit  ex¬ 
pansion  postwar.  We,  as  credit 
ffranters,  must  keep  awake  to  the 
dangers  of  tinsoimd  credit  practices. 
We  must  he  prepared  to  discourage 
indiscriminate  credit  granting  mere¬ 
ly  to  meet  a  goal.  There  are  dan¬ 
gers  on  iMith  sides  of  the  fence:  (he 
purchaser  can  overhny  and  (ripple 
himself  hecanse  of  nnintelligent 
Inlying,  and  retail  stores  can 
weaken  their  iinancial  strnctiires 
through  haphazard  credit  granting. 
The  strongest  basic  force  for  sound 
postwar  consntiuT  (ledit  will  he  the 
iredit  tnanager. 

No  one  can  say  how  long  the 
present  go\ernmen»  credit  restric¬ 
tions  will  remain  iti  force.  The 
getieral  impression  is  that  they  will 
Ik‘  retained  at  least  until  civilian 
production  returns  to  normal. 
Shotild  these  regulations  he  re- 
tnoved  when  supply  etpials  de¬ 
mand,  then  it  will  he  necessary  for 
ns  to  take  steps  to  preserve  the 
strottg  credit  strnctine  which  has 
developed  during  (he  period  of 
regulation. 

(iommiinity  (Cooperation 

It  tnav  he  xvell  for  os  then  to  (on 
sidei  adopting  loial  (omtnnnilx 
(icdit  polities  with  all  tnei chants 
in  a  (otniminilv  participating.  In 
latt.  I ‘115  (an  \erv  well  he  a  veai 
lot  |)lanning  and  perlecling  work¬ 
able  (omminntv  dedit  policies, 
broad  in  scope,  flexible  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  liberal  in  application. 
Adherence  to  such  a  communitx 
credit  poliev  bv  credit  granters  will 
prevent  the  return  ol  competition 
m  terms,  xvill  give  stabilitv  to  credit 
conditions,  and  provide  continued 
good  collections  and  small  losses 
without  the  sacrifice  of  volume. 

Now,  what  must  xve,  as  credit 
granters,  do  to  prepare  for  the  in¬ 
creased  responsibilities  of  the  post- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Auto  Accessory  Shop  Expands 
Into  Complete  Service 


THE  NEW 

BI6BEE  AUTO 
SERVICE  SHOP 

The  ever-expanding  Higbee  services  now  include  a 
fully  equipped  and  expertly  manned  Auto  Service 
Shop.  Here  you  may  purchase  and  have  installed 
(perhaps  while  you  are  shopping)  .  .  .  many  pieces 
of  equipment  and  any  number  of  parts  to  help  make 
driving  safer  and  more  enjoyable.  Located  less  than 
200  feet  south  from  our  Ontario  entrance  near  Pros¬ 
pect  Avenue,  with  a  passageway  underground 
directly  into  the  Higbee  store,  you'll  find  this  service 
shop  a  new  and  rare  convenience! 


TMi  HI6IK  AUTO  StKVKt  STATION  WIU  SlU  AND  INSTAU 


•  Firestone  Tires 

•  Firestone  Tubes 

•  Windshield  Wipers 

•  Light  Fuses 

•  Light  Bulbe 


•  Firestone  Batteries 

•  Spark  Plugs 

•  Auto  Homs 

•  Trouble  Lights 

•  Seat  Covers 


BclicMiig  a  srr\i(c  shop  a  uccessitv  lor  the  building  ol  a 
volume  hitsiiiess  in  auto  a((ess(tries.  The  Higbee  (>o..  (>leve- 
land,  has  installed  its  department  in  a  nearby  public  garage. 
The  Auto  Service  Station  has  room  for  25  cars,  is  closed  off 
from  the  main  garage,  and  has  its  own  entrance  on  the  street. 
It  has  interior  displav  windows  facing  the  garage.  Tires,  tubes, 
batteries  and  accessories  are  stocked. 

Principal  services  performed  are  installing  new  tires  and  tubes, 
mounting  and  demounting  tires  for  recapping,  installing  bat¬ 
teries.  seat  covers,  horns,  bumperettes,  heaters  and  spark  plugs. 
Radios  will  be  installed  when  they  are  available.  The  installa¬ 
tion  of  tires,  batteries  and  spark  plugs  is  a  free  service.  Other 
work  is  charged  for.  The  station  is  manned  by  one  mechanic 
and  a  helper  and  is  open  during  the  regular  store  hours.  R. 
Howes  is  merchandiser  of  the  department. 
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Stores  Strain  Every  Facility  in  Effort 
to  Meet  Impossible  Deadline  on  380 


They  characterize  the  amended 
order  as  a  generally  fair  and 
sensible  one,  provided  that  the 
OPA  allows  enough  time  to  do 
a  tremendous  job  properly. 

WITHIN  one  week  alter  the 
NRDGA  had  filed  its  pro¬ 
test  against  the  inclusion  ol 
shopworn  and  obsolete  merchandise 
in  the  pricing  chart  calculations 
required  by  MPR-580,  the  OPA 
issued  an  amendment  permitting 
stores  to  omit  markdowns.  On 
April  10,  the  agency  acted  favor¬ 
ably  on  three  other  major  appeals. 
Merchandise  sources  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  on  the  charts  filed  with  OPA 
by  code  number  instead  of  name. 
Volume  information  may  be  given 
by  means  of  a  bracket  classification 
instead  of  in  approximate  dollars. 
.■\nd  instead  of  marking  both  ceil¬ 
ing  and  selling  prices  on  merchan¬ 
dise  tickets,  stores  may  use  the 
single  line,  “OPA  Price  $.  ”,  and 
use  a  department  placard  testifying 
that  all  prices  are  at  ceiling  or 
below. 

These  prompt  and  decisive  ac¬ 
tions  reinforced  the  retail  impres¬ 
sion  that  OP.\  had  reached,  ^with 
580,  an  all-time  high  in  clarity  and 
fairmindedness.  Stores  had  been 
relieved  to  find  that  the  regulation 
was  based  on  individual  markup 
practice.  With  gratitude,  they  had 
realized  that  it  was  written  in  in¬ 
telligible  language.  Now,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  evidence  of  OPA  co¬ 
operativeness,  they  worked  harder 
than  ever  at  the  cosmic  chore  of 
reconstructing  their  March  19  in¬ 
ventories  and  re-marking  their  mer¬ 
chandise.  Most  of  them  had  very 
little  hope  of  completing  the  job 
by  the  deadline  of  .\pril  20,  but 
they  were  determined  to  make  the 
effort.  Buyers  had  almost  finished 
their  job;  now  controllers  and  office 
staffs  worked  the  clock  around,  and 
markers  would  have  their  turn 
next. 

While  they  worked,  the  mer¬ 
chants  hoped  for  (1)  an  extension 
of  the  date  for  filing,  (2)  the  clear¬ 


ing  up  of  certain  working  difficul¬ 
ties  that  still  remained  in  the  regu¬ 
lation.  NRDGA’s  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  was  seriously  concerned  about 
the  OP.\’s  seeming  reluctance  to 
extend  the  deadline.  Lew  Hahn 
wired  Chester  Bowles  on  April  1 1 
the  most  urgent  of  several  .Asso¬ 
ciation  appeals  to  have  the  OP.A 
(heck  with  a  national  cross-section 
of  retailers  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  job.  It  was  not  only 
the  volume  of  work  involved  that 
made  an  extension  of  the  date 
necessary.  More  than  one  man  said 
he  could  do  it  by  April  20  if  he 
had  to.  But  to  make  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  March  19  experience 
as  accurate  as  possible— the  very 
nature  of  the  regulation  made  100 
per  cent  accuracy  impossible  — 
would  rctpiire  extensive  re-check¬ 
ing.  Stores  wanted  the  time  to  do 
the  job  properly. 

The  motlifications  of  .April  10 
had  been  announced  at  a  meeting 
between  Jerome  Ney,  head  of  the 
Consumer  Goods  Price  Division, 
and  representatives  of  the  Central 
Council  of  National  Retail  .Asso¬ 
ciations.  The  .Association’s  new 
permanent  committee  on  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  was  represented 
at  the  meeting  by  Robert  A.  Seidel, 
vice  president  and  controller  of 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  and  indivi¬ 
dual  representatives  of  a  number 


ol  member  stores  were  also  present. 
The  .Association’s  position  on  the 
changes  retpiested  had  been  out¬ 
lined  in  a  series  (tf  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  to  Mr.  Ney  from  (iordon 
Oeighton,  NRDCi.A’s  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Like  the  first  protest 
ol  March  22.  which  produced  the 
markdown  amendtnent,  these  rc- 
(jitests  were  based  on  a  careful  silt 
ing  of  the  mass  of  retail  read  ion 
which  |K)urcd  into  NRDCi.A  offites. 
Fhe  .Association  transtnitted  to 
Washington  every  reasonable  <|ues 
tion  raised  by  metnbers  which 
coitld  not  be  answered  satisfactorih 
by  reference  to  the  regitlation  itself 
or  to  the  several  interpretations 
issued  by  the  OPA. 

.Some  points  still  remaitied  to  be 
clarified.  One  of  the  most  imj)ort- 
ant  of  these  was  the  distortion  of 
markup  caused  in  some  categories 
by  the  absence  of  certain  merchan 
dise,  especially  seasonal  items,  frotn 
the  base  date  inventory.  .And  al¬ 
though  the  OPA  had  settled  satis¬ 
factorily  the  question  of  double 
marking,  it  had  not  yet  acted  on 
the  suggestion  that  merchandise  on 
hand  need  not  be  re-marked  unless 
the  price  is  changed. 

Special  classes  of  retailers  had 
their  own  problems  which  still 
awaited  settlement.  Stores  remote 
from  manufacturing  centers  find 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Committee  on  Government  Regulations 

With  MPR  .580,  M-388  and  the  momentarily  expected 
issuance  of  M.AP  effecting  major  changes  in  the  pattern  of  war¬ 
time  controls,  the  NRDGA  has  announced  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  on  Government  Regulations.  Its  purpose  is  to  study 
closely  the  problems  presented  by  new  regulations  in  what  is 
recognized  as  a  critical  control  period.  The  members: 

Theodore  Schlesinger,  .Allied  Stores  Corp.,  chairman:  Ralph 
L.  Goldsmith,  Lansburgh  &:  Bro.,  Washington:  .A.  C.  Thompson, 
.AsstKiated  Merchandising  Corp.;  Robert  .A.  Seidel,  W.  T.  Grant 
Co.;  Ed  J.  Condon,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago;  R.  Stanley 
Reid,  John  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  and  AVade  (i. 
McCargo,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Smaller  Store  Resourcefulness 
Can  Handle  Postwar  Competition 

liy  Lhonard  V.  Monx.kon 
Manager,  Smaller  Stores  Division 


Train  clerks  into  salespeople; 
modernize  the  store;  cut  costs 
on  staple  purchases.  Do  these 
things,  says  Mr.  Mongeon;  add 
to  them  the  personalized  gotxl 
will  that  is  the  small  store’s 
unique  advantage,  and  what’s 
ahead  looks  like  success. 

EA(iH  year  (luuisaiuls  upon 
thousands  ol  stores— mostly 
smaller  ones— go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  probably  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  new  ones  are  opened. 

In  a  survey  made  of  5,000  retail 
enterprises,  (ommeiued  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York,  tovering  the 
jieriod  between  184-1  and  1920,  5M 
|)er  cent  of  the  stores  lived  less  than 
three  years,  and  around  80  per  cent 
were  out  of  business  in  ten  years, 
riiis  survey,  and  ttther  similar  sur¬ 
veys,  prove  that  it  is  no  easy  task, 
never  has  lieen  an  easy  task,  to 
make  a  success  in  retailing. 

What  has  made  the  successfid 
store?  WMiat  has  made  it  live  and 
grow  and  prosper  l)eyond  ten  years? 
Usually  more  than  gtxtd  location 
and  luck.  In  our  opinion,  what 
makes  the  big  difference  is  the 
imagination,  initiative,  resourceful¬ 
ness  anil  ability  of  the  owner  or 
manager. 

These*  qualities  will  be  especially 
important  postwar,  when  all  types 
and  kinds  of  retail  enterprises  will 
l)e  faced  with  the  most  intense  com- 
])etition  in  history.  Department 
stores  will  open  branches  in  sub¬ 
urban  areas,  or  will  buy  stores  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  be¬ 
come  chain-department  store  or¬ 
ganizations  with  increased  buying 
|>ower.  That’s  happening  now. 
Mail  order  houses  have  wooed  soft 
lines  w'ith  great  success,  to  replace 
sales  volume  lost  through  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  hard  lines.  Variety 
chains  and  the  five-and-tens  have 
moved  into  new  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  they  like  it.  The  chain- 
sjx?cialty  stores  have  their  expan¬ 


sion  plans.  Also,  tire  and  gasoline 
companies  are  planning  to  distrib¬ 
ute  merchandise. 

In  addition  to  this,  our  service¬ 
men  (ome  into  iliis  |)ostwar  picture, 
with  (iovernment  guarantees  on 
bank  loans  up  to  .50  jx-r  cent,  with 
a  maximum  guarantee  of  .S2,0(M). 
|udging  from  the  communications 
wliicb  our  .Association  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  are  receiv¬ 
ing  from  servicemen  all  over  the 
world,  they  are  certainly  interested 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  so-called 
G.  1.  Hill  of  Rights  and  starting 
their  own  retail  enterprises.  They 
want  information  now— IxKiks,  stud¬ 
ies,  statistics— to  study  on  their  oft 
hours. 

To  sum  up  this  competitive  post¬ 
war  jjicture,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
there  will  be  many  new  retad  en¬ 
terprises.  perhaps  more  than  e\er 
liefore  in  history,  and  considerable 
expansion  by  those  now  in  the  re¬ 
tail  business.  Don’t  worry  about 
being  overlooked.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  competition  to  go  around. 

Owner  Needs  Many  Talents 

The  small  store  proprietor  or 
manager  cannot  dismiss  new  ideas 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  the 
retort,  “Oh,  that’s  for  the  big  store.’’ 
Keep  everlastingly  in  mind  that  the 
small  store  has  within  it  all  of  the 
functions  found  in  a  large  store. 
The  only  difference  is  that  in  the 
small  store  the  proprietor  or  man¬ 
ager  must  either  perform  these 
functions  personally,  or  must  have 
them  |>erformed  under  his  immedi¬ 
ate  supervision,  whereas  in  a  larger 
establishment  the  owner  or  man¬ 
ager  can  rely  on  the  controller,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  and  other  func¬ 
tional  executives. 

The  first  problem  is  training  of 
salespeople  to  do  a  lietter  selling 
job,  which  is  not  big-store  stuff— 
it  is  equally  important  to  small 
stores,  but  many  small  stores  do  not 
recognize  that.  Whde  large  retail 
establishments,  as  a  group,  have 


accomjdished  more  than  the  smal¬ 
ler  stores,  even  they  have  barelv 
dented  the  surface. 

The  store  that  does  a  goinl  jx)st- 
war  job  in  better  training  will  lia\e 
a  jump  on  its  conq>etition.  .And  il 
retailing,  as  a  whole,  does  a  ginnl 
job  in  this  ilirection,  retailers  will 
sell  more  goods  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  possible,  which  in  turn  will 
lienefit  our  countrv  through  mak¬ 
ing  more  jobs. 

rhere  are  so  many  intelligent 
wa\s  of  increasing  sales,  which  can 
only  be  brought  about  through  bet- 
ler  training. 

To  illustrate,  a  soda  jerker  asks 
whether  you  want  an  egg  in  your 
malted  milk.  .Almos*  automatical¬ 
ly  you  answer,  “No.’’  lint  a  man 
trained  by  Elmer  Wheeler,  the 
originator  of  “’I'ested  .Selling  Sen¬ 
tences,”  holds  up  an  egg  in  each 
hand  and  asks  whether  sou  would 
like  one  egg  or  two.  .Almost  auto¬ 
matically  you  answer,  “One,”  and 
the  cash  register  rings  up  an  extra 
nickel.  Wheeler  says,  “Don’t  ask 
IF-ask  WHICH.”  Don’t  ever  give 
the  customer  the  choice  between 
something  or  nothing.  Don’t  ask 
questions  easily  answered  in  the 
negative.  Frame  them  so  as  to  lead 
to  the  answer  you  want. 

A  Large  Job  Ahead 

On  this  ipiestion  of  Ix^tter  selling, 
you  will  Ixi  interested  in  what 
Larry  S.  Bitner,  Vice-President  o! 
Wm.  Filene’s,  had  to  say  at  our 
January  Conference: 

“W'hat  are  we  going  to  ilo  svhen 
the  spending  spree  is  over?  AVell. 
we’ll  raise  our  sights  once  more. 

“We’ll  go  back  to  intensive  train¬ 
ing  of  new  people  who  have  been 
selected  on  the  old  bases  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  ambition,  appearance,  in¬ 
grained  courtesy  and  good  manners, 
and  an  honest  desire  to  give  their 
best.  We’ll  raise  our  sights  to  the 
old  standards— where  knowdedge  of 
merchandise,  real  abilitv  to  assist 
the  customer  with  her  buying  prol) 
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IN  FINE  ART 

Sam  Thai,  whose  signed  original  etching  “Belmont 
Farm”  is  reproduced  above,  started  his  artistic  career 
in  1911  at  the  age  of  eight,  when  he  completed  a 
mural  of  Christmas  drawings  on  the  blackboards  of 
the  school  house  in  District  3  at  Hadlyme,  Conn.  Since 
then  his  etchings,  widely  exhibited,  have  won  him 
numerous  awards  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  many 
important  collections. 

{.KtfrUtKtnm  kf  cmrtuj  •/  AstKistU  Artuti.') 


IN  TEXTILE  ART 

The  career  of  Rosemary  Products  started  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  and,  in  the  fields  of  household 
and  apparel  textiles,  is  equally  notable.  Embodying 
artistry  of  the  highest  order  in  design  and  workman¬ 
ship,  thousands  of  discriminating  buyers  look  forward 
to  their  return  to  the  Nation's  market  places  in  ample 
quantities  when  the  war  is  won. 


ROEEAftARir  SAlifS 


A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  CO. 

40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


TABLE  NAPEBY  * 
MATTBESS  TICKINGS 


BED  SBBEADS 


WOBK  .SHIBTS 


FLANNELETTE 


*  OECOBATIVE  FABBICS 
MAPI  KIGMY  IN  AMItICA 
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Smaller  Store  Know-How 


An  (‘xainplc  nf  the  resoiircc- 
lulness  ihat  can  keep  a  small 
enterprise  going  in  the  heaviest 
kind  of  weather  is  offered  by 
Dickinson’s  Department  Store  of 
Unena  Vista,  V'a.,  volume  ahoiii 
SSO.tKM).  In  a  jK-riod  of  serious 
supply  shortages,  Dickinson’s 
managed  to  get  more  giMnls  from 
its  suppliers  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  |aniiary  this  year  than 
it  did  in  the  w'hole  month  of 
|annarv  last  year.  Let  J.  I'.  L. 
Dickinson,  |r.,  owner  of  the 
store,  speak  for  himself: 

“Ahont  the  middle  of  Jaiin- 
ary  (as  s(M>n  as  we  had  finished 
inventory)  we  compiled  a  brief 
linancial  statement  and  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  ipiestionnaire  which  we 
mailed  to  all  resources  who  ship- 
jH'd  ns  gcMHls  last  \t“ar— 22  in 


IcmkI  lines,  and  2.10  in  solt  or 
drv  j^ckkIs  and  clothing  lines. 
W’ithin  two  weeks  we  had  a  re- 
sjxmse  t^f  92  per  cent. 

“They  liked  the  unsolicited 
linancial  statement.  They  base 
allotted  us  gtXKls  that  we  cvoidd 
never  have  gotten  without  bring¬ 
ing  our  store  to  their  attention. 
Nearly  every  house  has  written 
its  salesman  to  call  on  us  as  senm 
as  possible  or  to  allot  us  gtxxls. 
...  It  is  our  impression  that  the 
little  fellow  will  come  out  much 
lietter  than  the  big  store  if  he 
stays  on  his  toes  and  uses  his 
head.’’ 

Below  is  shown  the  cpiestion- 
naire  that  got  the  results.  It  is 
being  followed  up  each  month 
with  a  one-page  reminder  mail¬ 
ing  piece. 


YOUR  CUSTOMER  -- 

WANTS 


TO  KNOW 


WHAT  IS  YOUR 
POLICY  fOR  1945? 


?  ?  ?  * 

CHECK  ’  Tour  Coiments  Here 

Yes.  'Je  r.ave  j 

GOODS  AVAIIAELE 

For  You.  [ 

i 

,...j 

fft-ite  UB  fully  what  yo-s  ha-se  to  sell  us) 

Goods  all  on 
ALLomaor  ! 

by  tne  House. 

i 

.J 

('..tiat  bftsis.  ^nd  Allotment  due  us  Cor  1945) 

ALLOTMil.T  only 
thru  SalesDen 
covering  j-our 
area. 

(Fiease  give  .'.is  na-nc  and  address) 

■*  art  il  J 

100*  on 

Jkr  work. 

(Uhwtt  rfr*  you  think  von  Rfill  iieein  ue*’) 

have  fir. 

Goods  for  youl 

(r least  explain  Xiv) 

?tete  to  ;AL>--  rriF...  j  | 

vs  request  an  , 

answer,  vv  eant  to  1  ] 

know  -'k'.ere  we  stand  |  : 

.  1 

Please  return  FVF^  j 

copy  to  us  and  file  | 

or  send  '.dflTE  copy  j 

ts  'your  Saiesnsn  ' 

for  cur  territcry,  1 

You  A.-t  1  r!c..  j 

l.T.  DICKINSON  0  BRO. 
BUENA  VISTA.  VA. 

[  "Ve  art  t.be  leading  ' Gceerel  Store"  in  our  trading 

ares  cl  Puena  "istj  and  RoAbridge  Cou.nty 

Our  chief  si.-,  is  *. c  thort:ughl.y  sell  this  partle-olar 
■turket  It.  t.hc  future  as  te  .have  ic.-.e  since  1389. 

This  is  the  mailing  piece  to  suppliers  that  got.  a  92  per  cent  response 
in  gcx)ds  to  sell.  Regular  follow-ups  keep  them  reminded. 


lems  and  to  make  mutuallv  satislac- 
tory  sales  will  lx?  assured  by  compe¬ 
tent  supervision  and  leadership. 

“We’ll  lx*  forced  to  keep  our  eves 
on  the  cost  of  doing  business  and 
the  control  of  exjx'nse  generallv. 
.So  we  might  well  start  thinking 
alx)ut  these  problems  'now.  Wc 
might  as  well  realize  now,  also,  that 
this  reversal  of  form  isn’t  gobig  to 
be  nearly  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 

“Lalx)r  has  tasted  the  satisfying 
flavor  of  time  and  a  half  for  over¬ 
time,  larger  take-home  pay,  more 
\oice  in  what  gtx?s  on  ancl  who  tells 
what  to  whc;m,  and  why.  Labor  is 
ncH  going  to  retreat,  willingly,  from 
any  of  the  lx*achheads  they  have 
won.  .\nd  perhaps  they  shouldn't 
—in  every  case.  Perhaps  they’ll  lx* 
willing  to  give  more,  to  prcxluce 
more,  to  ttx)|x?rate  more  readily  for 
an  income  higher  than  prewar  days, 
provided  that  the  net  is  still  satis¬ 
factory. 

“The  ‘net’  isn’t  all  money,  either; 
there’s  a  lot  of  concealed  increment 
in  satisfied  customer  patronage  that 
can’t  be  shown  (as  it  should  lx?) 
on  the  balance  sheet.  You  know  it’s 
there,  but  you  can’t  see  it— like  the 
iron  in  the  spinach. 

“For  example,  take  the  survey 
made  in  Boston  last  summer  by  a 
national  organization.  Without 
giving  you  all  the  answers,  here’s 
one  to  paste  in  your  hat; 

“The  greatest  single  reason  which 
influenced  customers  to  shop  in 
Boston  stores  of  their  choice  was 
not  price:  it  was  not  a  buying 
sccx>p;  it  wasn’t  even  a  reputation 
for  fashion-right  merchandise  and 
complete  assortments.  It  tvas  serv¬ 
ice!  .\uother  study  made  iu  a  mid¬ 
dle-eastern  state  and  covering 
2(),(XKI  homes  developed  the  an¬ 
swers  as  to  why  customers 
.VroiM’KD  trading  in  certain 
stores.  , Sixty-three  per  cent  ol  the 
answers  invoiced  ccmtacis  with 
salespeople  ’’ 

Modernization 

The  next  major  problem  that 
looms  on  the  horizon  for  stores  is 
postwar  modernization 

An  .Association  survey  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  will  be  spent  on  mcxlerniz- 
ing  and  expanding  by  NRDGA 
members,  large  and  small.  The 
largest  proportion  of  this  money 
cvill  be  spent  for— (1)  additions  to 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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AS  SEEN  IN 


Two  of  the  dramatic  ARALAC  advertisements  in  LIFE  MAGAZINE 
. .  .  directed  to  the  millions  who  read  LIFE  regularly.  ARALAC 
fabrics  in  rich  variety  and  texture  are  on  the  market  today  . . . 
you'll  see  them  in  exciting  new  fashions  by  leading  designers. 


ARALAC,  INC, 

71  Vanderbilt  Avenue  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
ARALAC,  produced  by  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contributions 
this  nationwide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more 
efficient  utilization  of  America’s  agricultural  resources. 


♦  T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  P»t.  Off. 
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New  Finish  Ends 
Wool  Shrinkage 


This  was  the  result  when  two  sweaters,  one  of  l.anaset-ireatetl  w<m)1, 
one  untreated,  were  given  the  same  laundering  test. 


SHR1NK.\GE -CON  I  ROLLED 
w(K)lt*ns  for  civilians  will  make 
their  first  commercial  appear¬ 
ance  this  fall  in  small  collections 
of  children’s  wear  and  misses' 
sportswear  to  be  brought  otit  by 
three  mannfacttirers.  Exhibited  to 
the  press  late  last  month,  these  gar¬ 
ments  are  matle  of  woolen  fabrics 
treated  with  Laiiaset,  a  plastic  res¬ 
in  of  the  war-developed  melamine 
group. 

The  American  Cyanamid  Co., 
manufacturer  of  the  resin,  says  that 
it  stabilizes  wool  ami  w<M)1  lilends 
without  affecting  the  fabric’s  nor¬ 
mal  absorbencv;  prevents  felting 
or  matting  of  the  w(K)1  upon  laun¬ 
dering;  gives  it  improved  ta’iloring 
and  draping  ijualities;  increases  its 
resistance  to  alkalis;  and  does  not 
in  any  way  change  the  hand  or 
general  characteristics  of  the  fabric. 

limited  amount  of  the  resin  is 
being  allocated  by  the  \VPB  for 
commercial  production,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  are  available  to 
the  manufacturing  industry  for 
trials  and  experiment  with  the  new 
finish. 

Discussing  the  prop<;rties  of 
Lanasct  at  the  March  press  show¬ 
ing,  Ephraim  Fieedman,  director 
of  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards, 
said: 

“It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find 
that  a  finish  has  lK*en  develojjed 
which  when  applied  to  wool  will 
minimize  the  shrinkage  and  elimi¬ 
nate  felting.  That  this  finish  will 
receive  popular  acclaim  once  it  is 
perfected  to  the  point  where  it  can 


l)e  utilized,  goes  without  saymg. 
I'o  lie  perletied,  it  must  lie  cap¬ 
able  of  not  onlv  reducing  shrink¬ 
age  and  eliminating  felting,  but  it 
must  also  permit  of  the  rx;tention 
of  those  particular  characteristics 
which  consumevs  dematul  in  the 
articles  they  bu\,  such  as  color 
brightness,  proper  texture,  good 
draping  piopei  ties,  good  color  fast¬ 
ness  and  retention  of  wear  resist¬ 
ance  and  tensile  strength.  I'lie 
progre-ss  made  with  this  finish  to 
date  indicates  that  all  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  may  be  realized.  .Another 
feature  which  is  ecpially  important 
is  that  the  wool  treated  with  this 
finish  should  not  deteriorate  with 
c  hlorine  or  with  other  agents  which 
may,  during  the  course  of  normal 
use,  come  in  contact  with  the  wck)I. 
We  understand  this  to  be  the  case 
with  this  finish. 

“Many  of  the  end-use  properties, 
such  as  proper  color,  texture,  aticl 
draping  properties  will  depend 
not  on  the  resins  used  in  this  finish, 
but  rather  upon  the  intelligetit 
a|)plication  of  the  finish  to  the  tex¬ 
tiles.  It  is  of  utmost  importance, 
therefore,  that  strict  controls  be 
initiated  and  that  they  1k‘  observed 
consistently  if  best  results  are  to 
be  realized.  Frc*m  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  angle,  it  appears  that  there  arc 
several  |M>ints  in  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  process  during  which  this 
finish  may  be  applied.  Just  when 
it  is  to  l>e  applied  should  dcj>end 
on  the  quality  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  iqKm  the  cost  factor. 
From  our  own  experience  with  it. 


it  woitld  seem  that  it  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  dyeing  and  fin¬ 
ishing  prcK'css  without  substantial- 
Iv  increasing  the  cost  or  stretching 
the  time  reejuired  to  produce  the 
Imished  fabric. 

“It  is  cpiite  possible  that  to  pro¬ 
duce  siicii  a  finished  fabric  of  a 
definite  weight,  lighter  weight 
yarns  may  tie  employed,  thereby 
offsettitig  to  some  degree,  if  not 
etitirely,  the  additional  cost  re- 
cjuired  to  manufacture  the  fabric. 
Only  further  experimentation  will 
disclose  whether  this  lie  true. 

“We  are  working  with  Lanaset. 
We  believe  it  offers  a  worthy  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  textile  industry 
and  that  likewise  it  is  goitig  to 
afford  the  buying  public  greater 
value  and  make  consumer  spend- 
itig  dollars  go  much  further,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  add  to  the  useful  lile 
of  the  wcKilens  to  which  it  is  ap 
plied.  We  are  anxious  to  ha\e 
manufacturers  of  woolen  goods 
join  w'ith  us  in  exploring  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  their  particular  prod¬ 
ucts.  so  that  we  as  buying  agents 
for  our  community  may  lie  iti  a 
better  position  to  offer  them  bet¬ 
ter  and  better  merchandise.” 


emotions’  War  Job  Stressed 


Because  of  the  extensive  di¬ 
version  of  cotton  gcKxis  into  war 
uses,  the  theme  of  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Week  this  year  (May  20  to 
May  26)  will  be  the  need  for 
careful  buying  and  conservation. 
The  military  importance  of  cot¬ 
tons  will  be  stressed,  and  promo- 
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Photograph  hy  Xittase 


SUPERB  IN  GRACEFUL  FLIGHT,  ACCOMPLISHED  DIVERS  HAVE  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF  EVERY  MUSCLE.  THE  QUALITY  OF 
THEIR  PERFORMANCE  DEPENDS  UPON  CONTROL.  •  THE  QUALITY  OF  DURENE  YARN  ALSO  DEPENDS  UPON  CONTROL.  EVERY 
STEP  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DURENE  MULTI-PLY  MERCERIZED  COMBED  COTTON  IS  CONTROLLED.  THE  TRADE  MARK 
"DURENE"  IS  CO.NTROLLED  -  LICENSED  FOR  USE  ONLY  ON  MERCHANDISE  OF  GOOD  QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP  THAT 
CAN  MEET  PERFORMANCE  TESTS  OF  A  QUALIFIED  TESTING  LABORATORY.  •  BUY  AND  SELL  WITH  CONFIDENCE  WHEN  YOU 
SEE  THE  NAME  DURENE*  -  IT  .MEANS  CONTROLLED  QUALITY.  *  Jie0.  US.  Pat.  Off  ©  1944. 
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DURENE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  122  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Fads  Can  Undo  Corset  Education 


lion  directed  to  consumers  will 
explain  the  reasons  for  shortage 
of  many  staple  items. 

Promotional  material  avail¬ 
able  to  retailers  is  built  around 
this  slogan:  “Cotton  is  fighting 
now— but  better-than-ever  cot¬ 
tons  will  be  yours  quickly  after 
the  war.”  A  four-page  mail  en¬ 
closure,  with  inside  space  free 
for  the  store’s  own  message,  has 
been  prepared,  and  outdtK)r 
posters  for  use  on  billlxtards  are 
also  available. 

«  *  « 

Fabric  Flammability  Studied 

Testing  methods  to  determine 
the  fire  hazards  in  certain  types  of 
consumer  textiles  are  being  studied 
by  the  American  Ass<K:iation  of 
Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists, 
.^fter  discussion  initiated  by  the 
.Standards  Committee  of  the 
NRDGA,  it  was  agreed  that  state 
laws  governing  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  flammable  fabrics  have 
created  a  need  for  such  methods 
and  for  testing  apparatus  to  apply 
them.  A  special  committee  of  the 
.\.‘\TCC  to  carry  out  this  work  con¬ 
sists  of:  Dr.  F.  Bonnet,  American 
Viscose  Corp.;  H.  F,  Hager,  Gen¬ 
eral  Dyestuffs  Corp.;  Charles  W. 
Dorn,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.;  Edward 
Young,  Princeton  Knitting  Mills, 
Inc.;  Charles  L.  Simon,  Industrial 
Byproduct  &  Research  Co.;  Camer¬ 
on  A.  Baker,  United  States  Testing 
Co.;  and  H.  E.  Wilde,  Mercjt  &  Co. 

•  *  « 

4 

Prince  School  Moves 

The  Simmons  College  Prince 
School  of  Retailing  will  move  into 
new  quarters  in  Boston  in  the  fall, 
according  to  an  annoucement  by 
Bancroft  Beatley,  president  of  the 
college.  The  building  purchased 
for  the  purpKJse  adjoins  property 
recently  given  to  the  college  for  the 
School  of  Social  Work.  It  will  be 
altered  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Prince  School,  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  when  the  fall  term  opens. 

The  Prince  School  was  organized 
in  IQO.'i,  and  has  occupied  its  pres¬ 
ent  quarters  at  19  Allston  Street 
since  1926. 


WITH  talk  going  on  in  the 
fashion  press  alxmt  an  im- 
|>ending  trend  toward  a  doll- 
waisted  foundation  garment  for 
women,  the  trade  scarcely  needs  to 
l)e  reminded  of  the  fiasco  of  a  few 
years  ago,  when  serious  losses  were 
taken  on  small-waisted  garments. 
Shelves  were  filled  with  unwanted 
pinch-waist  garments  and  bargain 
counters  were  strewn  with  mark- 
downs  from  .SI 5  or  thereabouts  to 
as  low  as  $1-50.  If  the  American 
woman  was  determined  to  be  com¬ 
fortable,  then,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  w'ith  the  even  more 
active  life  she  leads  today  she  will 
Ikj  likely  to  accept  a  constraining 
and  impractical  style. 

There  is  always  a  small  group 
that  will  follow  after  anything  new; 
l)ut  general  trade  opinion  is  that 
however  much  French  influence 
may  advocate  a  “doll”  waist,  retail 
stores  should  be  very  wary  .of  going 


in  for  any  extreme  change  in  cor¬ 
set  sili'iouette. 

.\fter  all,  we  have  been  doing  and 
still  are  doing  a  good  job  in  co- 
o|>eratitig  with  the  government  on 
a  health  program  on  ixtsture,  and 
it  would  seem  silly  to  toss  away 
what  tve  have  accomplished.  Whims 
and  passing  fads  have  no  place  in 
the  corset  picture  for  the  majority 
of  .Vmerican  women. 

*  *  * 

W'e  hear  that  English  matmfac- 
turers  are  worried  alxtut  a  possible 
lack  of  interest  iti  postwar  corsets 
since  so  many  young  wometi  have 
not  been  able  to  get  supporting 
garments  and  actually  know  little 
about  the  advantages  of  wearing 
them.  It  is  said  that  the  corset 
manufacturers  there  feel  that  they 
have  a  big  educational  job  ahead 
on  the  necessity  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  for  health  and  appearance. 

— Pkarl  Bkrry. 


Lord  &  Taylor  compliments  the  American  woman 
on  knowing  what  she  wants— and  that,  says  the  store, 
is  definitely  not  a  wasp-waist  silhouette. 
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STAND  TAlL  •  SIT  TALL  •  WALK  TAL' 


THEME  POSTER  of  Noiiou4$l  Pottme  Weth  M/aiUhU  to  rtptaM0 
rttmlers.  Stresses  medical  cossmsel,  good  poststre,  sssstHtion,  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  exercise.  Feaistred  in  stores  and  witsdow  displays,  it  is  a 
key  to  the  community  prestige  of  National  Poststre  Week  observ- 
astce.  Write  for  your  sample  of  this  effective  poster  in  fstll  color. 


ONE  OP  A  SERIES  of  vMd  posters  distributed  by  doctors,  visitimf 
nurses,  schools,  government  bodies,  public  health  groups  and  civic 
organizations  from  coast  to  coast.  With  millions  of  pieces  of 
authoritative  literature,  they  have  impressed  the  importassce  of 
Good  Posture  in  relationship  to  good  health  and  physical  fitness. 


National  posture  week 

reflects  this  year  of  victory  .  .  . 
prepares  for  the  merchandising  years  of  peace  to  come 

IN  ITS  SEVENTH  YEAR,  National  Posture  Week,  the  top  assets  of  our  United  States  in  these  his- 
through  its  myriad  aaivities,  will  spotlight  the  toric  times.  National  Posture  Week  has  earned 

attention  of  millions  of  consumers  in  thousands  its  high  place  in  the  war-time  calendar  as  a  power- 

of  communities  on  Good  Posture  as  one  of  the  ful  contribution  to  the  health  of  the  nation— an 

keys  to  Good  Health  and  Physical  Fitness.  As  accepted  event  in  the  prestige  plans  of  good 

always,  the  special  events  of  the  set  period  mark  retailers.  ^ 

the  climax  and  dramatization  of  a  year-round 

program  that  has  won  the  solid  support  and  co-  Plan  now  to  dramatize  Good  Posture  and  Physi 

operation  of  influential  medical,  educational,  cal  Fitness  .  .  .  tied  in  with  any  other  patriotic 

government  and  public  health  groups.  This  year  message  or  public  health  educational  theme, 
will  see  Good  Posture  literature  and  posters  dis-  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  extend  your  own  public 

tributed  exceed  the  3,000,000  mark.  The  health  relations  program— a  good-will  key  to  commu- 

and  well-being  of  our  citizens  are  more  than  ever  nity  prestige. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY  •  Jackson,  Michigan  •  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  in  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO  •  LONDON.  ENGLAND 
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WieboWs  Uses  Radio  in  Campaign 
for  Fashion-Conscious  Customers 


ANEW'  proniotiunal  program 
aimed  at  a  higher  bracket 
market  and  planned  to  in¬ 
crease  the  store’s  fashion  acceptance 
has  l)een  launched  by  \Viel)oldt  in 
C.hicago.  The  six  \VielM)ldt  stores 
are  alive  and  growing  but  theii 
fashion  departments  have  in)t  yet 
(aptured  the  prestige  and  volume 
leadership  enjoyed  by  the  chil¬ 
drens’  wear  and  the  hard  lines  de¬ 
partments.  'I'herefore,  a  promo¬ 
tional  program  designed  to  gain  the 
improved  fashion  acceptance  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  total  progress  of  the 
.stores  was  decided  upon  by  \\’illiani 
1  .  White,  sales  manager. 

.\  radio  show,  followed  by  a 
style  show  presented  to  a  sjrecially 
invited  studio  audience,  was  the 
medium  selected  to  give  this  new 
stimulus,  rite  radio  show  was  an 
outgrowth  of  a  morning  program 
already  on  the  air  many  vears. 
W’ieltoldt’s  “Your  Neighltor,"  em¬ 
ceed  by  Miss  Myrtle  Green,  known 
to  thousands  of  listeners  as  |une 
Marlowe— a  prttgram  in  which  fash¬ 
ion  commercials,  presc'iitetl  in  an 
informal,  conversational  manner, 
placed  a  large  and  successful  part. 

'I'lie  style  show  was  a  definite 
meichatidise  tie-in.  So  was  "Melodv 


\fyrtle  Cirecn,  W’icboldt’s  proino- 
lion  manager,  known  to  radio 
listeners  as  {line  Marlowe,  who  acts 
as  fashion  connnentator  for  the 
.Melody  Lane  program  and  at  the 
fashion  show  following. 


Lane”  born— the  association  ol  me¬ 
lodious  music  with  tite  drama  of 
fashions.  .\  half-hour  ratlio  show 
on  Golumbia’s  station  W’lilLM,  ap¬ 
pearing  every  .Monday  night  at  the 
dinner  hour,  ():30  to  7  I’.M.,  it  is 
aimed  at  making  Miss  anil  .Mrs. 
Ghicago-land  Wieboldt  fashion 
conscious.  The  music  presented  by 
Gaesar  I’etrillo’s  18-piecc  orchestra, 
baritone  Russ  Brown  and  the  melo¬ 


dy  sister  trio  is  light,  not  classical 
nor  jive,  selected  to  blend  in  with 
the  activities  of  the  home  at  that 
hour.  1  he  program  is  highlighted 
by  the  ap|K‘arance  of  a  weekly 
guest  star  of  note,  such  as  k.  T. 
Stevens,  I'oni  (olman,  Hildegarde, 
etc. 

Each  week,  however,  the  spot 
light  is  u|>on  the  presetitation  of 
one  “star”  item  of  fashion  by  June 
.Marlowe.  Ihe  audience  is  taken 
on  a  visit  to  Fashion  House  at  No. 
9  .MeliKly  Lane  where  Miss  Mar¬ 
lowe  and  fashion  guests  congregate. 
In  informal  dialogue  the  emcee  of 
the  show  and  Miss  Marlowe  discuss 
the  fashion  item.  I'he  debut  of  the 
tadio  series  starred  the  one-button 
cardigan  suit;  on  the  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  straw  sailor  hat  was  fea¬ 
tured.  Live  nuKlels  exhibit  the 
item  to  the  studio  audience  during 
the  radio  show. 

.Mter  the  completion  of  the  radio 
show  and  allowing  a  ten  minute  in¬ 
terval  for  the  clearing  of  the  stage, 
the  same  audience  views  a  regular 
fashion  show.  Twenty  fashion 
costumes  are  exhibited  by  profess¬ 
ional  models.  I'he  “star”  item  is 
shown  again  with  at  least  four  or 
five  variations  in  color,  style,  ina- 


Customer  Education  Feature  for  Newspapers 


Buying  Tips.  . . .  to  make  your  shopping  easier! 


{So.  2  of  a  Series) 


A  blouse  has  fust  taken  Miladv's 
eye.  She  holds  it  up  before  tne 
mirror  . .  .  it’s  ceruinly  smart  and 
attractive  . . .  exactly  the  right  style 
and  color  for  her  .  .  .  and  just  her 
sixe,  apparently.  “Ml  take  it/'  she 
decides,  "1  don't  need  to  try  it  on." 


But,  as  so  often  happens  when  store 
try-ons  are  avoided — (because  of 
rushed  shopping  schedules,  fear  of 
disarranging  one's  coiffure,  etc.)-~ 
the  "at-home  fitting"  that  evening 
proves  to  be  a  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  collar  is  too  loose  .  .  . 


body  lines  too  full , . .  it  just  doesn’t 
fit  .  .  .  darn  it! 

And  so.  Milady  has  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  a  "return  for  refund"  trip. 
And  that  refund  has  to  be  clear^ 
through  the  store’s  records.  And 


the  blouse  has  to  go  back  to  the 
stock  room  to  be  re-ticketed.  And 
eventually  it  returns  to  the  Blouse 
Dept.  The  moral  is:  A  two-minute 
try-on  will  often  save  two  hours' 
work  .  .  .  prectoMS  wartime  hears! 


This  cartoon  strip  is  one  of  a  newspaper  series  syndicated  by  B  &  D  .Associates  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  being 
shown  to  stores  and  newspapers  this  month.  The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  educate  customers  out  of  bad 
shopping  habits,  chiefly  those  which  cause  returns.  "The  example  shown  here  stresses  the  need  of  store  try-ons 
of  wearing  apparel.  The  series  is  suggested  for  newspaper  or  ciKiperative  store  sponsorship. 
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L\  YOUR  WIiSDOWS 


ON  YOUR  COUNTERS 


IN  YOUR  LOCAL  NEWSPAPER  ADS 


"AMERICA’S  NEED  FOR  ARMY  NURSES 


t  tw 


LADY  PEPPERELL •  DUCHESS • COUNTESS • ABBOTSFORD 
April,  1945  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


OVER  YOUR  LOCAL  RADIO  STATION 


2.  Full*color,  mounted  reprints*  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  ad  for  your  store  counters. 

3.  Mats  featuring  the  illustration  of  the  Army 
Nurse  for  your  newspaper  advertising. 

4.  Copy  messages  featuring  the  appeal  for 
more  Army  Nurses  for  your  radio  advertising. 

Here's  a  most  worthy  cause !  Make  it  a  successful 
cause  by  sponsoring  it  in  your  community.  For  the 
free  materials,  write:  Pepperell  Manufacturing 
Company,  160  State  Street,  Boston  2,  Mass. 


•  Our  Army’s  need  for  thousands  of  nurses  is 
vital!  This  need  is  stirringly  presented  to  two 
million  readers  of  LOOK.  (May  15th  issue)  in  a 
non-commercial  appeal  sponsored  by  Pepperell. 

You  and  every  other  Pepperell  retailer  are 
urgently  asked  to  make  this  patriotic  campaign 
a  complete  success.  To  assist  you  sponsor  this  cam¬ 
paign  in  your  community,  Pepperell  offers  free: 


1.  Large  full-color  blow-ups  of  the  magazine 
ad  for  your  store  windows. 


★ 

Reproduction 
of  the  tribute 
to  Army  Nurses 
. . .  and  the  ap¬ 
peal  for  more 
Army  Nurses 
in  LOOK,  May 
15th  issue. 


PE  JPE  ItE  E  Ii3^ 


terial  plus  fifteen  other  costuines, 
suits,  coats,  dresses  and  accessories. 

I'he  two-fold  target  of  this  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  customer  who  know’s 
and  patronizes  Wieboklt’s  for  other 
merchandise  and  the  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  W'^ieboldt’s  is  seeking  for  the 
postwar  period.  I'he  selection  of 
the  audience,  therefore,  is  of  great 
ini|X)rtance,  The  club  woman, 
socialite,  the  woman  active  in  the 
participation  and  leadership  of 
community  affairs  and  naturally, 
from  the  higher  financial  brackets, 
was  chosen  as  the  potential  custom¬ 
er.  \  list  was  obtained  from  the 
editor  of  the  community  papers  in 
the  si.\  store  areas  and  each  week 
invitations  are  mailed. 

The  opportunities  for  merchan¬ 
dise  and  promotion  tie-in  offered 
by  this  program  are  multiple.  The 
morning  after  the  radio  show  a 
quarter  page  ad  appears  in  the 
daily  papers  featuring  the  “star” 
item.  Wh'ndow  displays  in  each  of 
the  stores  carry  on  the  theme, 
showing  the  item  and  the  many 
variations.  S|X)t  displays  in  the 
ready-to-wear  section  confront  the 
customer  entering  the  department. 
There  are  special  meetings  of  the 
division  and  department  managers 
with  the  salespieople  to  keep  the 
latter  enthused  and  informed  on 
the  featured  item. 

Early  Results  Impressive 

What  has  been  the  response? 
Margaret  Day,  Wieboldt’s  atjvertis- 
ing  manager,  reports  that  more 
than  35  per  cent  of  the  ready-to- 
w’ear  business  the  next  day  was  on 
the  “star”  item! 

The  need  for  greater  stock  depth, 
however,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  program.  Miss  Day  says.  The 
fact  that  Wieboldt’s  has  been  able 
to  get  merchandise  enough  for  six 
stores  to  put  on  the  promotion  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  merchandise 
managers.  But  projjer  support  of 
the  campaign  calls  for  even  greater 
depth  of  stock,  assortment  of  sizes, 
colors,  price  ranges,  etc. 

The  benefits  reaped  by  this  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  are  (1)  greater 
acceptance  of  Wieboldt’s  as  a 
fashion  market;  (2)  greater  degree 
of  selectivity  of  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise;  (3)  stimulation  given  to  fash¬ 
ion  sellers  in  that  they  can  talk 
with  authority  and  confidence  in 
’“Selling  the  merchandise. 


Bamberger’s  First  Woman  Ad  Manager 


Nan  Findi.ow 


L.A'rESr  addition  to  the  se¬ 
lect  but  growing  group  of  women 
advertising  managers  is  Xan 
Findlow’,  whose  appointment  as 
Acting  .\dvertising  Manager  of 
Bamljerger’s  was  announced  late 
last  month  by  George  P.  Slock- 
bower,  executive  vice-president 
and  publicity  director.  NIiss  Find- 
low  replaces  William  G.  .Stophlet, 
who  has  joined  the  U.  .S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  She  has  been  with 
the  store  since  1939,  handling  pub¬ 
licity  and  sjX'cial  promotions. 

It  was  Miss  Findlow  who  in¬ 
augurated,  in  1943,  the  Bamberger 
W'omanpower  Program. 


Younkers’  Easter  Sunday  Institutional 


YOUXKERS  of  Des  Moines, 
which  won  community-wide  ap¬ 
proval  with  a  January  institutional 
ad\ertisement  on  Bible  reading, 
this  month  took  a  full  page  for  an 
Easter  Sunday  advertisement,  head¬ 
lined,  “Be  Thankful  You  Can  At¬ 
tend  Your  Place  of  Worship”,  and 
containing  a  complete  list,  with  ad¬ 
dresses,  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
city.  Copy  read: 

“Only  ashes,  charred  embers  and 
gaping  holes  remain  of  many  of 
Europe’s  world  famous  cathedrals. 
Yet  out  of  the  rubble,  out  of  the 
flames  and  ruins,  they  will  rise 
again.  No  amount  of  devastation 
can  destroy  the  Spirit  of  Goodness. 
It  has  lived  triumphantly  through 
history’s  greatest  tragedies. 


Thankful  You  CAN  Attend 
Your  Place  of  Worship 


“It  is  in  times  of  deepest  misery 
and  almost  unbearable  torment 
and  anxiety  that  we  seek  solace  in 
religion— the  indestructible  Spirit 
of  Ci(K>dness.  It  is  arising— as  these 
war  torn  cathedrals  will  arise— to 
loftier  heights  of  influence  in  the 
years  ahead. 

“Be  thankful  that  by  your  sacri¬ 
fices  victory  for  freedom  is  assured- 
freedom  and  all  it  implies  in  toler¬ 
ance  and  the  right  to  worship  as 
you  please.  Be  thankful  you  can 
attend  your  place  of  worship.” 

In  this,  as  in  the  Bible  advertise¬ 
ment,  Younkers  says  by  implication 
that  whatever  touches  the  life  of 
the  people  in  its  community  is  the 
store’s  concern.  I'his  is  a  public 
relations  philosophy  with  which 
not  every  publicity  director  may 
agree:  yet  its  soundness  has  been 
attested  to  in  the  case  history  of 
many  a  store,  especially  in  the  me¬ 
dium  sized  and  smaller  communi¬ 
ty.  (Probably  the  most  detailed  ex¬ 
position  of  such  a  philosophy  at 
work  was  given  by  Dick  Edwards 
of  the  J.  C.  Bright  Co.,  Lansford, 
Pa.,  at  the  January  convention, 
and  summarized  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  For  skept¬ 
ics  who  voiced  the  belief  that 
Bright’s  good-will  building  activi¬ 
ties  were  far-fetched  and  expensive, 
Mr.  Edwards  had  the  perfect  an¬ 
swer:  in  a  town  of  about  9,000, 
with  chain  store  competition, 
Bright’s  annual  volume  is  $1,300,- 
000.) 
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Telling  Women  They  Don’t  Need  Hosiery 
Is  Poor  Promotion,  Even  in  Wartime 

liy  Pearl  Berry 


Recently,  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  hosiery  manufacturers 
told  a  press  conference  that 
with  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in 
hosiery  production,  women  would 
find  the  bareleg  vogue,  with  leg 
paint,  suitable  for  sports  and  sum¬ 
mer  clothes.  That  suggestion  has 
struck  a  sour  note.  It  is  one  of 
those  things,  say  hosiery  people, 
which  will  have  to  be  undone  when 
we  want  to  sell  stockings  again 
on  the  wardrobe  plan.  Up  to 
now  this  manufacturer  has  received 
no  support  from  others  in  the 
hosiery  field  for  his  suggestion  that 
women  can  go  stockingless  and  be 
well  groomed.  It  is  the  contention 
of  many  that  we  could  undo  a  lot 
of  our  well-planned  past  promo¬ 
tions  of  hosiery  wardrobes  by  now 
sanctioning  hoseless  legs.  Serious 
as  the  hosiery  shortage  is,  our 
shelves  are  not  yet  swept  bare.  Even 
if  they  were,  going  without  stock¬ 
ings  should  be  regarded  as  a  war¬ 
time  necessity,  not  a  fashion.  Many 
customers  will  go  barelegged  this 
summer  as  they  did  last  summer,  as 
their  own  solution  to  hosiery  scarci¬ 
ties.  But  there  is  no  point  in  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  consiticr  bare 
legs  smart. 

Unofficial  Rationing  Extended 

Limitation  of  hosiery  sales  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  necessary,  and  can  help 
the  retailer  to  distribute  a  fair  share 
of  his  limited  stocks  to  as  many 
of  his  customers  as  possible. 

The  practice  of  rationing  fine 
gauge  hosiery  at  retail  counters  is 
being  extended  to  coarser  stock¬ 
ings.  In  some  stores  customer  pur¬ 
chases  are  lieing  limited  to  one 
jxtir  of  fine  gauge  and  two  or  three 
of  coarser.  Other  stores  ration  only 
the  fine  gauge,  and  instruct  sales- 
|)eoplc  to  use  their  judgment  on 
coarser  hosiery.  While  there  seems 
to  be  no  uniform  policy,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  general  trend  toward 
spreading  stocks  over  as  many  cus¬ 
tomers  as  possible. 

We  are  told  that  mail  and  phone 


orders  are  no  longer  being  taken  on 
hosiery,  even  from  charge  custom¬ 
ers,  in  most  stores.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that  favoritism  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  good  business  policy  at  this 
time. 

Nome- buyers  tell  us  that  they  arc- 
watching  cigarette  rationing  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  hope  that  they  may  come 
ufjon  some  method  that  will  give 
them  an  inspiration  on  what  to  do 
about  hosiery  if  the  stocking  situa¬ 
tion  tightens  more  than  at  present, 
a  circumstance  which  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  anticipate. 

Supply  Improvement 
Called  Unpredictable 

Hosiery  manufacturers  ’say  they 
expect  to  ship  considerably  less 
stock  this  coming  summer  than 
heretofore.  However,  they  say,  if 
peace  or  armistice  is  declared  on  the 
Atlantic  front,  don’t  cancel  orders 
if  you  would  be  smart.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  assure  us  that  they  are  going  to 
continue  asking  for  shipments  of 
present  yarns  to  supply  stores  until 
the  new  plastics  really  come 
through  to  them.  They  warn,  it 
may  mean  an  unpredictable  time 
before  the  new  yarns  are  put  into 
production  and  delivery. 

Manufacturers  point  out  that 
though  conversion  from  peacetime 
to  wartime  operation  was  rapid,  it 
will  take  more  time  to  reconvert 
because:  (1)  machines  are  well 
worn;  (2)  it  will  take  time  to 
manufacture  new  machines  for  all 
the  stages  from  fiber  to  finished 
articles;  and  (3)  with  the  leiid-lease 
situation  uncertain  we  cannot  bank 
on  having  full  distribution  here. 
Another  thought  expressed  is  that 
the  increased  production  of  nylon 
and  high  tenacity  rayon  may  long 
be  needed  for  military  uses.  It 
would  seem  that  w'e  are  being  ad¬ 
vised,  and  maylie  justly,  to  accept 
for  future  delivery  as  much  hosiery 
of  present  yarns  as  allotments  will 
allow'  and  take  our  chances  on 
some,  but  probably  limited  losses, 
rather  than  have  bare  shelves.  .Any¬ 
way,  we  are  assured  there  will  be 


no  quick  change  from  present  yarns 
and  production  to  that  rosy  future 
to  which  we  are  all  looking  for¬ 
ward. 

As  to  postwar  hosiery,  we  have 
heard  of  many  discussions  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  full-fashioned 
hose  of  nylon  and  other  improved 
plastics  and  the  circular  hose  (pre¬ 
boarded)  which  can  be  made  for 
high  style  and  good  fit.  For  some 
time  some  manufacturers  who  have 
heretofore  made  full-fashioneds  ex¬ 
clusively  have  told  us  they  have  ma¬ 
chines  on  order  for  a  wide  pnKluc- 
tion  of  seamless. 

This  may  be  an  indication  of 
things  to  come  and  it  may  be,  say 
some  buyers  we  know,  that  manu¬ 
facturers  are  anticipating  a  fairly 
equal  demand  for  both  types  of 
.  stockings.  It  we  are  to  believe  the 
few  hosiery  stylists  left  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  women  will  regard  the 
question  of  seamed  or  seamless 
hose  entirely  as  a  question  of  style, 
and  preference  between  them  will 
be  divided.  The  question  of  a 
mock  seam  seems  to  be  out.  As  far 
as  price  is  concerned,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  there  will  be  little  differ¬ 
ence.  More  important,  they  pre¬ 
dict,  will  be  the  question  of  appear¬ 
ance,  fit,  durability  and  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Big  Summer  Sellers 

Shoe  protectors  sucb  as  lootees 
invisibles  and  other  rayon  and  cot¬ 
ton  foot  coverings  are  expected  to 
have  tremendous  popularity  this 
summer.  It  is  predicted  that  there 
will  be  a  lessened  demand  for  leg 
paint,  but  even  with  this,  stocks  of 
it  will  not  be  ample. 

A  foot  covering  made  l)y  (loth- 
am,  which  w'as  Inought  out  late 
last  summer,  is  finding  high  de¬ 
mand  for  this  summer,  we  are  told. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  cut 
on  tbe  bias  with  a  double  toe  which 
can  be  reversed  as  holes  appear  at 
the  toe  so  that  double  wear  may  be¬ 
got  from  it  and  darns  can  be  hidden 
bv  tbe  rcsersal. 
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.  .  .  ot  days  to  come^ . . .  days  ot 
Peace  tfirougliout  the  world/  and 
of  sood«wiU  toward  mankind . . . 
YeS/  dreaming  of  full  and  happy 
years  ahead/... of  the  better  things 
and  better  conditions  which  will 
be  hers  and  ours/  when  Victory 
is  won. 

Among  these  peace-time  re¬ 
wards  will  be  more  and  finer  hos¬ 
iery  . . .  made  more  beautiful  and 
more  serviceable  by  being  finished 


Stores  Work  on  580 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

that  the  exclusion  of  transpoi  iaiion 
charges  from  net  cost  figures  puts 
them  at  a  disadvantage  not  suffered 
by  stores  which  can  use  local 
sources  of  supply.  Chains  practis¬ 
ing  central  pricing  are  required  by 
the  regulation  to  make  their  mark¬ 
up  calculations  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
dividual  store  inventories.  This  the 
chains,  large  and  small,  have  pro¬ 
tested  vigorously.  It  was  hoped, 
after  the  Central  Committee's  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  OP.\,  that  relief  for 
this  situation  would  soon  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

The  vf)lume  of  work  involved  in 
analyzing  580,  answering  member 
showed  in  detail  the  proper  way  to  retpiests  for  information  and  clari- 
wash  doubtful  items  like  sweaters,  fication,  and  presenting  retail  re¬ 
leather  gloves,  curtains,  etc.  At  the  action  to  Washington  very  nearly 
l)eginning  of  each  of  the  Make-  swamped  the  NRDGA  offices.  But 
Over  Magic  shows  the  audience  because  the  regulation  was  essen- 
filled  out  a  Lux  Washability  Quiz  tially  workable  it  was  possil)le  to 
of  25  questions,  and  the  high  scorer  do  the  job  with  the  feeling  that 
at  each  show  received  a  year’s  siqi-  something  practical  was  being  ac- 
ply  of  Lux  (50  boxes) .  complished.  Retailers,  translating 

Professional  models  were  used  to  580  into  action  in  their  own  stores, 
show  the  “make-over  magic”  and  felt  the  same  way  about  it.  The 
before-and-after  items  were  on  con-  job  called  for  superhuman  effort, 
tinuous  display  on  dummies.  Extra  but  stores  were  willing  to  make  that 
showings  were  given  for  special  effort. 

sch(K)l  audiences  at  the  retjuest  of  The  stores  did  not  by  any  means 
home  economics  teachers.  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  580  sets 

the  stage  for  retail  price  rollbacks 
•  under  the  forthcoming  MAP.  In 
issuing  the  regulation,  Ghester 
Bowles  had  said  explicitly  that  it 

requiring,  where  that  may  become 

ers  of  price  increases  granted  to 
their  suppliers.  By  requiring  the 
■!  Mlf  *  '  *  supplier  who  receives  a  price  in- 

crease  the 


Dorathea  Cook  answers  questions  on  laundering. 


Grand  finale  of  the  show,  with  models  demonstrating  the  make-over 
miracles  that  can  be  achieved  with  worn  and  dated  clothes  rescued  from 
closets  and  attics.  Exhibits  remained  on  display  for  two  weeks. 
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An  animated  Tvindow  display,  3  full  pages  of 
advertising,  radio  broadcasts,  “total”  employee- 
cooperation,  stimulated  by  friendly  competition 
and  daily  rallies,  and  storewide  pKJSter  displays 
were  among  the  methods  used  by  a  southern  de¬ 
partment  store  to  sell  $1,481,875.00  in  War  Bonds 
—surpassing  their  6th  War  Loan  quota  by  well 
over  half  a  million  dollars! 

American  retailers  may  be  equally  proud  of 
the  $25,000.00  in  War  Bond  sales,  made  in  the 
same  drive  by  the  44  employees  of  a  small  city, 
eastern  chain  store.  Also  among  thousands 
worthy  of  “honorable  mention”  are  the  several 
stores  of  a  drug  chain  which  in  one  month  sold 
$14,000.00  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps ! 


Using  the  powerful  ammunition  of  advertising 
space,  bond-selling  booths,  and  ingenious  War 
Bond  promotions,  retailers  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  hastening  the  day  of  the  victory  parade 
and  helping  to  block  inflation. 

Are  you  “out  front”  in  this  coast-to-coast  effort 
to  sell  more  bonds?  Remember,  the  continued 
success  of  your  business  rests  upon  the  future 
prosperity  of  your  town  or  city— and  this  depends 
upon  the  postwar  security  of  the  families  in  your 
community.  Families  can  have  no  greater  protec¬ 
tion  than  a  sturdy  bulwark  of  War  Bonds.  Help 
them,  your  community— and  yourself— by  adver¬ 
tising,  displaying  and  SELLING  War  Bonds 
today,  tomorrow  and  every  day. 


The  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 


THE  BULLETIN 


★  This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council  -tr 
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Large-Screen  Television  Demonstrated 


An  advance  imnlel  ot  a  home 
television  set  which  produces  a  pic¬ 
ture  16  X  21^  inches,  in  contrast 
to  small  pre-war  screens,  was  shown 
by  RCA  in  New  York  last  month. 
I'he  improvement  means  that  the 
televised  image  can  be  seen  by  sev¬ 
eral  people  at  a  comfortable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  receiver.  ,\ccortling 
to  Frank  M.  Folsom,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  RC.\  Victor  divi¬ 
sion,  the  company  expects  to  make 
the  large-screen  receivers  a\ailable 
within  about  one  year  after  civilian 
production  is  resumed. 

To  get  the  large  size  image,  an 
optical  reflecting  system  is  used.  In 
the  model  demonstrated  last  month, 
the  receiving  tube  is  mounted  face 
downward  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cabinet,  with  a  bowl-shaped  mirror 
below  it  facing  upward.  'Fhe  image 
is  reflected  to  a  Hat,  inclined  mirror 


war  era?  We  must  be  prepared 
to  adopt  credit  policies  flexible 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
credit  needs  of  an  increasingly 
larger  group  of  customers.  We 
must  so  conduct  our  credit  depart¬ 
ments  that  they  will  be  looked 
upon  not  as  an  exjiense  but  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  larger  volume 
and  profits.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  not  only  figure  out  ways 
and  means  of  extending  any  tvpe 
of  credit  desired  by  the  customer, 
but  we  must  be  realistic  enough 
to  charge  for  this  service.  If 


near  the  top  of  the  cabinet,  from 
which  it  is  thrown  up>on  the  back 
of  the  viewing  screen.  A  new  high- 
voltage  type  of  cathode  ray  tube  is 
used  which  produces  a  much 
brighter  original  image  than  could 
be  obtained  with  the  lower  voltages 
used  prewar.  .\n  automatic  fre¬ 
quency  control  eliminates  picture 
distortion:  and  the  final  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  viewing  screen  itself, 
made  of  translucent  plastics,  and 
designed  to  provide  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  light  over  the  image  area. 
.\11  improvements  except  the  plas¬ 
tic  screen  were  perfected  before 
the  war. 

Console  models,  containing  this 
projection-type  television  and  FM 
and  standard  broadcast  receiving 
facilities,  will  sell  to  customers  at 
approximately  S.195.  RCA  officials 
said. 


this  can  be  achie\ed,  and  credit 
granting  kept  on  a  sound  basis 
through  the  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  strong  credit  bureaus,  the 
day  may  well  come  when  credit  de¬ 
partments  will  be  almost  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

The  reconversion  of  your  credit 
department  will  be  one  of  your  big 
jobs.  The  high  collection  percent¬ 
ages,  small  bad  debt  losses,  and 
other  gains  resulting  from  the  war, 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
retail  credit  operation  has  much 
room  for  improvement.  Much  time 


How  large  streen  television  works. 


should  be  spent  between  m)w  and 
the  end  of  the  war  in  investigating 
po.ssibilities  of  changing  methtRls 
and  procedures  which  will  result  in 
greater  efficiency.  Stjme  of  these 
changes  may  have  to  wait  until 
some  time  in  the  future,  but  our 
blueprints  should  be  ready.  The 
important  thing  is  that  every  oper¬ 
ation  should  be  critically  analyzed 
now— the  object  being  lowered  costs 
through  increased  efficiency. 

So  study  your  system  and  the 
methods  used  by  your  firm.  .Vlso 
studv  new  systems  and  methods  in 
other  stores.  They  may  be  worth 
installing  in  your  credit  depart¬ 
ment. 

For  instance,  your  billing  and 
accounts  receivable  operation  may 
warrant  careful  study.  Have  you 
examined  the  possibilities  of  cycle 
billing?  Those  stores  which  are 
now  using  it  contend  that  it  offers 
the  greatest  savings  of  any  accounts 
receivable  plan  yet  advanced.  They 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  reports  of 
better  credit  control,  smoother 
operation,  elimination  of  month- 
end  peaks,  and  excellent  customer 
reaction. 

The  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  NRDG.A  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey  on  the  subject 
with  221  stores  contributing.  The 
study  revealed  that  over  35  stores 
are  now  using  cycle  billing,  and 
that  at  least  33  others  plan  to  in- 


On  the  new  large  television  screen,  the  image  can  be  seen  by  several 
people  at  a  comfortable  living  room  distance  from  the  receiver. 


Blueprinting  Postwar  Expansion 
for  the  Credit  Department 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
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Your  store  name,  your  reputation,  your  prestige— these  are  \ 
among  your  greatest  assets.  To  protect  and  develop  them  fur-  ^ 
ther,  rely  on  strong,  dependable  and  progressive  resources — 
like  Goodall,  for  instance.  ^ 

Goodall’s  record  of  progressiveness  includes  the  continual  '  % 

improvement  of  Palm  Beach  cloth  for  almost  40  years  ...  ^ 

years  of  advertising  direct  to  the  consumer  . . .  making  the 
suits  ourselves  to  eliminate  price-footballing  and  to  establish 
one  reliable  standard  . . .  our  laundry  educational  program 
. . .  Goodall  Golf  Tournament . . .  Miami  Beach  Retail  Labora¬ 
tory  . . .  the  development  of  superior  blends  like  the  Goodall 
Sunfrost  and  Springweave  Tropicals. 

All  this  means  that  Goodall  has  already  met  and  overcome 
many  problems  that  others  still  have  to  face— problems  of 
research,  production,  promotion,  and  economical  distribu¬ 
tion.  Because  Goodall  is  constantly  ahead  this  way,  we  are 
further  along  with  new  developments  already  perfected  . . . 
developments  that  will  add  to  your  customers’  satisfaction, 
your  store  traffic,  your  prestige  and  your  net. 

So  place  your  trust  in  Goodall — and  in  Goodall’s  record  of 
achievement.  Plan  now  to  rely  even  more  heavily  on  Goodall 
after. tYie  war  and  thereby  increase  your  intangible  assets  as 
well  as  your  profits. 


Beach 

America’s  Largest-Selling  Summer  Suit 

SUMMER  CLOTHING  HEADQUARTERS:  GOODALL  CO.,  CINCINNATI  2, 
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.stall  this  streamlined  method,  some 
in  the  near  future,  and  others  after 
the  war. 

Whatever  the  final  decision  may 
he,  every  retailer  and  his  credit  ex¬ 
ecutive  should  know  all  about  cycle 
billing  as  it  may  or  may  not  apply 
to  their  credit  operation. 

Ideas  for  Credit  Promotion 

Credit  sales  promotion  is  also 
worthy  of  attention  these  days. 
'I'he  credit  manager’s  value  to  his 
employer  is  not  judged  solely  by 
his  bad  debt  losses  or  his  collection 
|x-rcentages,  but  also  by  the 
amount  of  additional  business  he 
can  obtain  for  his  store.  When 
peace  comes,  it  will  bring  a  fight 
to  obtain  credit  customers.  The 
wise  credit  man  is  building  his 
credit  business  today.  He  is  solicit¬ 
ing  the  charge  accounts  of  his  cash 
customers  who  have  favorable  cred¬ 
it  ratings,  because  he  knows  that 
cash  customers  flit  from  one  store 
to  another  while  a  credit  account 
usually  means  a  lasting  patron. 

In  every  city  today,  there  are 
plenty  of  prospective  charge  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  are  reliable,  settled 
people— not  transient  war  workers. 
There  are  many  ways  of  increasing 
creciit  sales,  through  the  use  of 
letters,  personal  interviews,  and 
newspaper  advertisements. 

Schuster’s  in  Milwaukee  have 
earned  a  reputation  for  effective 
credit  sales  promotion.  One  thing 
that  has  brought  in  new  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  for  them  is  the  us’e  of  a 
credit  application  blank  on  the 
back  of  all  mail  order  correspond¬ 
ence.  They  have  also  been  able  to 
obtain  the  names  t)f  many  prospec¬ 
tive  charge  customers  through  the 
cooperation  of  section  heads  and 
parking  lot  attendants.  They  also 
solicit  new  charge  customers 
through  hostesses  who  visit  the 
homes  and  present  a  charga-plate 
to  prospects  after  a  letter  has  been 
mailed  bv  the  store. 

Increasing  Installment  Volume 

.\s  installment  credit  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  tremendously  in  the  post¬ 
war  era,  a  decision  should  be  made 
now  as  to  the  type  of  installment 
plan  which  wdl  best  meet  your 
store’s  needs  then,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  operating  economy  and 
add-on  sales.  Another  thing  that 
should  be  determined  is  whether 


The  Noble  Art  of  Simplification! 

So  many  complaints  have  lieen 
made  over  the  complications  and 
implications  of  WPB’s  remarkable 
order  M-388,  that  some  victim  in 
the  trade  seems  to  have  been  moved 
to  the  attepipt  to  simplify  it.  Many 
retailers  doubtless  will  feel  that  the 
above  is  something  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  many  recent  govern¬ 
ment  regulations.  The  report  that 
the  first  -Administrator  of  OPA  may 
be  selected  to  control  prices  in 
China  leads  to  belief  there’may  be 
a  future  for  those  most  closely 
identified  with  the  writing  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders. 


your  rate  of  service  charge  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  for  the  credit  operation 
involved. 

Various  plans  are  being  made  for 
increasing  installment  sales  post¬ 
war.  Some  stores,  for  example,  in¬ 
tend  to  consolidate  their  install¬ 
ment  accounts  with  their  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  They  intend  to  render  a 
monthly  bill  with  which  advertis¬ 
ing  material  will  be  enclosed  to 
stimulate  add-ons.  Others  plan  to 
establish  a  line  of  credit  with  a 
fixed  monthly  payment  rate  and  to 
permit  add-ons  to  be  made  right  on 
the  selling  floor. 

But  don't  overlook  the  coupon 
kook  plan.  It  will  help  you  sell 
more  merchandise— both  hard  and 
soft  giKxls— to  the  lower  income 
groups.  .\s  long  as  applications  are 
checked  carefully  through  the  cred¬ 
it  bureau  and  collections  followed 
consistently,  this  type  of  credit  ser¬ 
vice  can  be  profitable  to  a  store. 
This  plan  is  particularly  .advantage¬ 
ous  with  borderline  accounts,  with 
customers  who  have  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished  a  credit  record,  and  with 
those  who  have  previously  been 
slow  on  their  charge  accounts.  It 
has  been  proved  that  the  coupon 
plan  stimulates  the  sale  of  addi¬ 


tional  merchandise  and  protides 
quick  turnover. 

It’s  not  too  early  either  to  liegin 
renewing  acquaintance  with  your 
former  charge  customers.  Letters  to 
inactive  accounts  may  not  bring  in 
a  lot  of  business  today,  but  the  con¬ 
tact  is  important,  and  may  mean  a 
great  deal  of  volume  for  your  store 
after  the  war.  You  doubtless  will 
find  that  many  of  the  customers 
who  previously  charged  their  pur¬ 
chases  are  paying  cash.  It’s  a  good 
itlea  to  let  them  know  that  the 
privilege  of  using  a  charge  account 
is  still  theirs. 

Increasing  Charge  Volume 

Several  stores  report  very  good 
results  from  mailing  a  reply-o-letter 
to  their  inactive  charge  accounts. 
rhis_ mailing  piece  consists  of  a  per¬ 
sonalized  letter  and  a  self-mailing 
reply  form  for  use  by  the  customer. 
It  goes  out  in  a  window  envelojje 
for  one  cent  postage.  Through  the 
use  of  this  form  the  job  of  address¬ 
ing  and  mailing  is  simplified  for  the 
store,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for 
the  customer  to  reply.  One  New 
York  store  which  mailed  30,000  of 
these  letters  received  over  9,000 
replies.  .Another  store  got  answers 
from  50  per  cent  of  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  form,  and  they  report 
that  25  per  cent  of  those  who  re¬ 
plied  have  since  used  their  charge 
accounts. 

.A  store  in  Buffalo  at  the  present 
time  is  putting  on  an  educational 
lampaign  to  have  its  salespeople 
stress  the  credit  privilege.  The 
management  took  this  step  after 
they  found  their  salespeople  rarely 
asked  customers,  “Would  you  like 
to  charge  this?”  .Another  store  in 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  has  been  success¬ 
ful  in  reviving  inactive  accounts 
through  the  use  of  an  8  x  134  P<>3t 
card.  The  face  of  the  card  bears 
an  advertisement  with  an  attractive 
illustration  of  a  coat  or  dress,  while 
the  other  side  presents  the  credit 
sales  promotion  message.  There  are 
three  cards  in  the  series  and  they 
are  sent  out  prior  to  the  four  buy¬ 
ing  seasons,  spaced  15  days  apart. 
Only  one  cent  postage  is  required. 

-Another  thing  that  has  become 
more  important  than  ever  to  the 
retail  credit  department  is  customer 
good  will.  You’ll  find  that  it  pays  to 
cultivate  customers  constantly  and 
keep  them  remembering  your  store. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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This  New  Report  NOW  Ready 


Here  are  the  facts  you’ve  wanted 
on  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing, 
which  already  is  netting  ’’inside” 
profits  for  alert  retailers. 

These  facts  are  visualized  for  you 
by  a  FREE  report  now  ready.  In  it  a 
graphic  flow  chart  and  crisp  analyses 
probe  every  function  for  your  com¬ 
parison. 

Progressive  stores  using  the  Stream¬ 
lined  Cycle  Billing  plan  say  it  pre¬ 
vents  peak  billing  and  payment 
loads,  simplifies  credit  control  and 
other  necessary  bookkeeping,  stab¬ 
ilizes  personnel,  reduces  complaints, 
and  creates  a  definitely  favorable 
customer  reaction. 

Time  and  labor  costs  are  greatly 
reduced  by  using  the  Remington 
Rand  model  283  especially  design¬ 
ed  for  cycle  billing. 

This  versatile,  speedy  machine 
handles  all  billing  of  customers  ac¬ 
counts  and  simultaneously  produces 
customer  history  records  (transcript 
ledger)  giving  management  every 
figure  needed  for  credit  control  and 
scientific  management. 

Deliveries  according  to  WPB  regulations. 


Read  how  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing  and  Model 
285  now  benefit  many  progressive  stores.  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  is  the  ONLY  company  that  produces  all 
equipment  for  a  complete  cycle  billing  installation. 
Phone  your  nearest  Remington  Rand  office  to¬ 
day,  or  fill  out  and  send  us  the  coupon  below. 


Please  send  me  without  charge  your  free  report: 
"A  Quick  Picture  of  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing." 


Name 


Address 


Company 
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A  letter  ot  appreciation  lor  a  cus 
tonier's  patronage  and  promptnesi 
in  paying  her  accounts,  lor  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  good  will  builder  that 
stimulates  the  urge  to  deal  with  liie 
store  which  follows  such  a  policy. 
While  people  like  their  virtues  to 
l)e  taken  lor  granted,  they  also  like 
to  l>e  commended  for  their  coop¬ 
eration. 

.Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  been  very  successful  with  their 
customer  relations  program.  .Alter 
a  new  charge  account  is  one  year 
old  with  them,  they  mail  a  letter 
to  the  customer  telling  her  how 
pleased  they  are  that  her  account 
has  had  its  first  birthday.  Then, 
when  a  customer  has  maintained  a 
record  of  paying  her  account 
promptly,  and  of  using  it  sufficient¬ 
ly  lor  it  to  be  profitable  over  a 
jx'riod  of  5  years,  a  letter  of  appre 
ciation  is  sent.  .And  all  customers 
who  have  had  accounts  with  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s  for  25  years  or  more, 
which  have  been  satisfactory  during 
that  time,  receive  a  special  con¬ 
gratulatory  letter.  The  store  re¬ 
ports  that  this  letter  has  created 
much  favorable  comment.  In  matiy 
instances,  they  have  been  able  to 
trace  the  greater  use  of  an  accoutit 
solely  to  such  a  letter.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  too,  Marshall  Field’s 
have  also  mailed  condolence  letters 


to  charge  customers  when  a  member 
of  the  family  passes  away.  To  be 
lemembered  at  such  a  time  gives 
the  customer  a  feeling  that  her  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  store  is  that 
of  a  friend. 

Still  other  stores  are  now  using 
an  unusual  service  for  depattment 
Stores,  started  by  a  Chicago  linn  of 
customer  relations  specialists.  I'his 
system  makes  use  of  personally  con¬ 
ducted  interviews  by  highly  trainetl 
(onsultants  to  persuade  inacti\e 
i  ustomers  to  return  to  the  store  aiul 
lo  round  up  new  accounts.  It  uses 
the  same  interview  for  another  pur- 
pt)se— to  find  out  the  customer’s 
opinion  of  the  store  and  its  serv¬ 
ices.  From  this  information  a  man¬ 
agement  analysis  report  is  prepared 
lor  the  store’s  guidance. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  find  out  why 
your  inactive  customers  have  tlis- 
continued  trading  at  your  store.  II 
it’s  because  they  have  been  annou-il 
with  poor  or  unskilled  service,  wb.it 
could  be  better  than  to  liave  them 
get  their  complaints  olf  their  minds 
now?  1  he  alternative  is  to  let  them 
wait  lor  the  time  when  your  store’s 
shehes  are  completely  stocked  with 
merchandise  and  your  entire  oigan- 
ization  is  Irantically  trying  to  in¬ 
crease  sales. 

You’ve  jM'obably  read  tlie  rejMirt 
of  Fact  Finders  .Associates  ol  New 


York  following  their  surs  ey  ol  1,000 
women  in  all  income  classes.  I'hey 
found  that  the  customer  is  extreme¬ 
ly  sensitive  to  poor  credit  practices 
in  the  handling  of  her  account,  and 
frequently  lets  it  affect  her  buying 
habits.  This  points  up  the  import¬ 
ance  ol  seeing  that  the'  people  in 
your  credit  department  render  ac¬ 
curate  and  efficient  service.  Re¬ 
member,  there  is  terrific  competi¬ 
tion  coming. 

'There  are  many  other  problems 
requiring  the  close  attention  ol  the 
credit  executive  today.  One  Oi 
these  is  personnel  and  the  need  ot 
training  credit  department  employ 
ees  in  the  principles  ol  retail  credit 
practice  so  that  they  will  be  able 
confidently  and  efficiently  to  handle 
the  problems  of  the  future.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
train  your  employees  is  througli  the 
use  of  a  credit  department  manual. 

It  will  give  your  staff  a  working 
knowledge  ol  the  functions  of  the 
credit  department  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  achancement,  as  well  as 
a  detailed  outline  of  the  job  to  lie 
done.  So,  if  you  do  not  have  a 
manual,  I  suggest  that  you  prepare 
one  now.  The  preparation  of  the 
manual  will  require  a  careful  study 
of  each  job  and  this  in  turn,  will 
reveal  ways  and  means  of  simpli¬ 
fying  and  streamlining  the  work. 

Transition  Oedit  Problems 
•Another  thing  we  mustn’t  over¬ 
look  is  the  problem  ol  the  migrant 
Avar  worker  and  his  ret|uests  for 
credit  accommodation.  .Alter  the 
German  war  ends,  relocation  of 
workers  and  family  migration  will 
be  tremendous.  To  extend  credit 
safely  to  customers  who  are  regular 
ly  employed  today,  but  who  may 
change  jobs  during  the  year,  or  who 
may  be  living  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  before  the  year  is  out, 
is  one  of  the  important  tasks  fo>' 
1915.  Full  information  is  recoin 
mended  as  the  best  protection. 
This  includes  getting  the  name  and 
address  of  relatives  and  friends  as 
well  as  the  applicant’s  previous  ad¬ 
dress,  in  order  to  have  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  reserve  when  the  reshulHing 
process  takes  place.  Then,  too,  it  s 
a  wise  poliev  to  continue  to  keep 
your  accounts  receivable  in  as 
licpiid  a  condition  as  possible,  and 
to  aim  at  rapid  turnover,  thus  mini¬ 
mizing  the  transition  shock. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


At  Price  Control  Hearings 


Wade  McCargo  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Ralph 
Goldsmith  of  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  at  the  hearings  on  the 
renewal  of  the  Price  Control  and  Stabilization  .Act  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Goldsmith  presented  the 
•Association’s  position  in  a  brief  which  was  published  in  the  .March 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  .A  parallel  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  expected  to  begin  hearings  late  in  .April.  Lew  Hahn  will 
represent  the  .Association.  The  NRDG.A’s  contention  that  the  .Act 
should  be  modified  so  that  it  will  not  be  mandatory  for  the  courts  to 
penalize  innocent  violations  will  be  reenforced  by  points  arising  out  of 
MPR-580,  the  markup  freeze  regulation  issued  in  March. 
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In  anticipation  of  a  gradual  casing  of  difficult  war¬ 
time  comlitions,  we’re  now  planning  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York’s  Statler  Hotel,  for  the 
time  when  we  can  out-do  even  our  own  prewar 
standards  of  Hotel  Pennsylvania  service. 

Right  now,  of  course,  our  staff  is  deplete<l  by  the 
absent“e  of  trained  personnel  serving  in  the  armed 
forces.  Naturally,  we  have  Imjch  hard  pressed  to 


hotel 

whhsylvamia 

•at..  **  "  York 


maintain  the  jjleasant  an<l  c-onvcnient  .service 
featiircs  that  make  a  stay  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
so  agreeable. 

Nevertheless,  while  it  may  take  us  a  bit  longer 
to  attend  to  your  wants  these  tlays,  we  feel  certain 
you’ll  agree  that  you’ve  always  been  able  to  count 
on  us  for  close  attention 


to  your  every  recpiest, 
just  as  you  did  in  peace¬ 
time. 

Meanwhile,  all  of  us  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  ap¬ 
preciate  your  past  co¬ 
operation  and  hope  you 
will  amtinue  to  give  a 
thought  to  these  matters. 


YOUR  DOLLARS  ARE  URGENTLY 

NEEDED  FOR  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS 
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Granting  credit  to  ex-ser\ icenu  n 
also  requires  carelul  treatment.  It 
is  the  ol)ligation  ot  all  retailers  to 
give  maxiininn  consideration  to 
these  men  who  ha\e  detended  onr 
homeland,  and  to  take  the  moral 
picture  into  account  where  a  strong 
financial  picture  may  not  he  i)re- 
sented.  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  the  leel- 
ing  is  general  today  that  retjuests 
for  credit  accommodation  from 
veterans  should  he  treated  in  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  manner,  even  where  the 
ex-serviceman  owes  an  old  account. 
These  men  will  need  civilian 
clothes  and  giving  them  credit  on 
such  purchases  will  help  them  to 
get  jobs  and  become  reestablished 
in  civilian  life.  .\s  foi  the  old  ac¬ 
count,  most  stores  plan  to  let  the 
veteran  have  extended  time  in 
which  to  pay  it. 

Finally,  there  are  the  credit  bu¬ 
reaus,  the  organizations  which  assist 
business  to  separate  the  prolitable 
from  the  unprofitable  accoutit.  Itt 
spile  of  many  handicaps,  they  ha\  e 
continued  to  serve  their  member¬ 
ships  with  vital  credit  information. 
However,  because  of  the  declitie  in 
credit  reportitig  ditritig  the  vvar, 
they  have  virtually  gone  through 
a  depression.  Ihis  volume  has 
dropped  tremetidously— from  10  to 
65  per  cent— below  the  average  nor¬ 
mal  vear.  As  a  result,  most  bureaus 
operated  at  a  loss  during  1944. 

riiey  deserve  strong  atul  coti- 
tinued  support.  While  we  will  al¬ 
ways  need  the  bureaus,  we  will  need 
them  and  their  pools  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  more  than  ordinary  de¬ 
gree  both  during  and  after  the  re¬ 
adjustment  period.  They  statid 
ready  to  supply  the  vast  demand 
for  credit  information  which  will 
be  needed  after  the  war,  and  they 
are  also  prepared  to  help  with  the 
tracing  problem  which  will  arise 
when  war  production  ceases. 

To  sum  it  up— in  the  postwar  peri¬ 
od,  we  will  need  a  miracle  in  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  will  be- up  to  retail¬ 
ing  to  close  the  gap  between  pro 
duction  capacity  and  consumption. 
.4s  we  have  seen,  credit  will  have  a 
vital  part  to  play  in  this  program, 
but  if  it  is  to  be  played  successfully, 
the  retailer,  his  credit  manager,  and 
the  credit  bureaus  must  work  close¬ 
ly  together.  Not  only  that,  the 
planning  should  be  done  now,  be¬ 
cause  “your  tomorrow  will  be  as 
you  build  today.” 


Board  of  Directors  Meets 

(Continued  from  page  IH) 


Sl  ATKMK.M  OK  P()I.U;V 

1.  Federal  Debt  Reduction:  The 
federal  postwar  fiscal  policy  should 
provide  for  debt  reduction  as 
rapid  as  is  consistent  with  sound 
economy. 

2.  The  Social  Security  Program: 
rhe  Social  .Security  program 
shoidd  be  completely  segregated 
from  the  general  tax  structure  and 
general  expenditures  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government. 

3.  Cost  of  Government:  Ciov- 
ernnient  expenditures  should  be 
held  to  a  minimum  consistent  with 
maintenance  (»f  necessary  activi¬ 
ties  and  national  securitv. 

4.  Federal  Sales  Tax:  .\t  the 
present  time  we  are  opposed  to  a 
general  federal  safes  tax  at  any 
step  in  the  economic  process. 

5.  Fxcise  Taxes:  We  ailvocate 
the  elimination  of  all  federal  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  on  commodities  except 
those  on  litpior  atul  toltacco. 

6.  Corporation  Taxes:  I'he  pres¬ 
ent  double  taxation  of  corporation 
income  should  lie  eliminated  as 
soon  as  revenue  needs  permit. 

Si’Kctnt;  Fax  Ri:(;oMMK.\t).ATU).\s 

1.  Flxcess  Profits  Tax:  We  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  excess  prolits  tax 
on  corporations  be  repealed  at  the 
end  of  the  wars,  and  that  the  rates 
of  excess  profits  ta.x  be  reduced 
from  a  maximum  rate  of  95  per 
cent  to  a  maximum  rate  of  60  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  either  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  or  Japanese  war,  which¬ 
ever  shall  be  concluded  first.  \Ve 
further  recommend  that  the  spe¬ 
cific  exemption  be  increased  from 
SI 0,000  to  S25,000.  ^Ve  also  pro¬ 
pose  that  provisions  relating  to  the 
carry-back  of  unused  excess  profits 
credits  should  include  unused  ex¬ 
cess  profits  credits  for  the  two  years 
succeeding  the  last  taxable  year  to 
which  the  excess  profits  tax  ap¬ 
plies. 

2.  Capital  Stock  Tax  and  De¬ 
clared  Value  Excess  Profit  Tax: 
We  recommend  the  immediate  re¬ 
peal  of  the  capital  stock  tax  and 
the  declared  ^'alue  excess  profits 
tax. 

3.  Transportation  Tax:  We  fa¬ 
vor  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 


transportation  tax  on  propein. 

4.  Social  Security  Tax:  Flu  Old 
.4ge  anti  Survivors  Insurance  Con¬ 
tributions  should  lie  kept  at  tlu-ir 
present  level  until  a  thorough 
Congressional  study  can  be  made 
of  the  requirements  necessan  to 
protect  the  present  and  luture 
benefits  of  those  now  cover etl  by 
the  fund. 

Government  Regulations 

Fhe  new  Committee  on  (iov- 
ernment  Regulations  summarized 
for  the  Hoard  its  work  on  such  re¬ 
cent  regulations  as  .MI’RaSO, 
M PR-578,  and  .\I-388.  The  Hoard 
approved  the  report  and  requested 
the  committee  to  continue  work. 

Fire-Hazard  Merchandise 

Fhe  Fethnical  Committee  was 
represented  by  its  chairman, 
Charles  Dorn,  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  Mr.  Dorn  described  the  work 
of  his  committee  in  connectioti 
with  the  attetnpt  to  remove  the 
fire  hazard  from  various  types  of 
consumer  merchandise.  .\n  in\es 
ligation  is  being  made  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  was  alleged  to  he  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  recent  death  and 
injuries  of  a  number  of  children 
in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  area. 
Fhis  occurrence,  Mr.  Dorn  said, 
would  probably  induce  action  on 
a  bill  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  such  materials.  This  is  sitnilar 
to  a  bill  already  enacted  by  the 
state  of  California  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  any  fabric  more  “flam¬ 
mable  than  cotton  cloth  in  its 
natural  state.”  Mr.  Dorn’s  atti¬ 
tude,  which  was  fully  approved  by 
the  Hoard,  was  that  everything 
possible  to  protect  the  public 
should  be  done,  but  that  great  and 
needless  injury  might  be  visited 
upon  the  country’s  important  in¬ 
dustries  if  any  attempt  at  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  the 
present  bill  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  Dorn  and  certain  members 
of  his  committee  were  to  be  in 
Washington  the  week  of  .April  16 
to  discuss  with  congressional  lead¬ 
ers  the  question  of  an  intelligent 
control  of  this  problem  by  federal 
legislation. 
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ITS  GRAND  TO  BE  ON  THE  B/MAD  11  IGOA 


The  cat  is 
out  of  the  bag 

WHY  MEN’S  FURNISHINGS  DEPARTMENTS 
RATE  HIGH  AS  MONEY-MAKERS 


The  figures  are  in.  Down  in  black  and 
white  comes  revealing  news  about  the 
importance  of  Men’s  Furnishings  depart¬ 
ments  in  store  operation.  Managers  and 
buyers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
splendid  record  their  department  has 
made. 

Large  Volume  Average 

According  to  recent  A.N.D.G.A.  figures, 
the  Men's  Furnishings  department 
ranked  very  close  to  the  top  in  volume 
average  when  compared  with  other  store 
departments.  In  fact,  the  Men’s  Furnish¬ 
ings  average  was  higher  than  total  store 
average— being  4.1%  of  store  volume  as 
against  an  average  of  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  5.4%.  And  in  practically  every 
other  phase  of  retail  operation  your  de¬ 
partment  showed  a  consistently  fine  rec¬ 
ord.  (See  chart  at  right) 


One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  re¬ 
markable  showing  made  by  Men’s  Fur¬ 
nishings  departments  is  the  nationally 
advertised,  trade-marked  brands  usually 
carried.  But  even  among  trade-marked 
merchandise,  some  items  and  some  names 
offer  bigger  advantages  and  larger  profit 
possibilities  than  do  others.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  brand  that  offers  an  extra  plus, 
some  extra  advantage,  is  the  brand  that 
pays  off  best. 

Reis  Such  a  Brand  Name 

In  the  men’s  wear  field,  Reis  offers  you  a 
brand  name  with  plus  advantages.  Men 
who  once  try  and  wear  Reis  Scandals 
easily  perceive  their  advantages.  Conse¬ 


quently,  the  acceptance  and  demand  cre¬ 
ated  by  Reis  national  advertising  serves  as 
a  constant  business  builder  due  to  repeat 
calls  for  Scandals. 

How  Reis  Scandals  Compare 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Men’s  Furnishings 
department  has  proved  a  consistent  profit 
maker.  Reis  Scandals  figures  compare  with 
department  figures  most  favorably.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  average  Reis  Scandal  mark-on 
is  39.5%— Men’s  Furnishings  average  is 
39.9%.  And  even  in  normal  times  Reis 


Scandals  give  from  8  to  12  stock  turns  per 
year  as  compared  with  the  average  for 
Men’s  Furnishings  department  of  3.6  turns. 
Because  of  this  rapid  turnover,  high  profit 
margin,  little  or  no  mark-down,  Reis  profits 
are  extremely  large  in  proportion  to  in¬ 
vestment  in  merchandise  and  the  amount 
of  floor  space  required. 

These  facts  and  figures  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  Men’s  Furnishings  de¬ 
partment  manager  or  buyer,  reflecting  as 
they  do  the  vital  importance  of  brand  mer¬ 
chandise  in  store  operation  today. 


LET’S  LOOK  AT  THE  FIGURES 

What  other  department  can  match  figures  like  these  turned  in  by  Men’s  Furnishings? 


DELIVERY  EXPENSE 

— pSKMt  t*  M|«S 


RETURNS 

-p«r<«iil  to  tokt 


SALES  SALARIES 

— psrnnt  ta  tolM 


CUMULATIVE 

MARK-ON 


NET  PROFIT 


10.9% 


SALES  PER  SO.  FT. 

n«*r  Sp«c« 


^81.00 


RC6.  U.  $.  PAT.  OFF. 


UNDERWEAR  •  PAJAMAS  SPORTSWEAR  •  HOSE 

ROBERT  REIS  A  COMPANY  •  2  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N. 
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Store  Heads  Agree  on  Top  Rating 
for  Personnel  Administrators 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


other  top  executives  ot  tlie  store.  Our 
Personnel  .Manager  reports  directly  to 
the  General  .Manager. 

In  reporting  directly  to  the  nianage- 
inent  he  assists  management  in  taking 
a  responsibility  for  the  employment, 
welfare  and  general  advancement  of 
all  executives  except  those  others  who 
also  report  to  the  General  Manager. 

— Wii.i.iAM  S.  Strf.f.t 
General  Manager, 
Marshall  Field  ir  Co. 

.  .  .  Personnel  management  ...  in 
most  stores  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
Certainly  the  personnel  manager 
should  he  one  of  the  top  executives, 
with  all  the  authority  that  the  title 
indicates. 

— PRFSroX  PtFIIER, 
Pfeifer  liras.,  Inc. 
l  ittle  lioi  k,'  Ark. 


goes  with  hiring  and  discharging  for 
the  better  positions.  Of  course,  it 
might  be  possible  to  select  such  a  per- 
sott,  but  to  do  so  would  seem  unwar¬ 
ranted  because  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  vice-presidents  has  general  juris¬ 
diction  over  that  department. 

— II.  A.  Nobi.e, 

President,  Cleinnd  Simpson  Co. 
Srranton,  Pa. 

.  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
persf)nnel  management  should  occupy 
a  more  important  place  in  the  average 
store  organization. 

— F.  M.  MAYFiEtn 

President.  Srruggs-Vanden’oort-Barney 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


[Although]  our  store  is  much  small¬ 
er  than  the  average  store  .  .  .  we  rate 
our  personnel  director  as  a  top  execu¬ 
tive.  He  devotes  the  majority  of  his 
time  to  the  one  problem  of  how  l)est 
to  promote  personnel  relations.  He 
sits  in  on  all  executive  meetings. 
There  is  an  open  discussion  between 
the  personnel  manager  and  manage¬ 
ment  on  all  (juestions  concerning  per¬ 
sonnel. 

— Ira  K.  Young, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

Crews-Beggs  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Powder  in  every  respect.  If  retailers 
in  the  future  do  not  pay  attention  to 
their  personnel,  the  A.  F.  of  I.,  and 
C.  I,  O.  will  .  .  . 

— J.  P.  .\t.IFN, 

/.  P.  Allen  6*  Co., 
.Atlanta.  Ga. 


Smaller  Store  Resourcefulness 

(Continued  from  page  .S6) 


.  .  .  Mostly  what  Mr.  Fowler  has  to 
say  is  all  too  true  .  .  .  Our  own  store 
is  w’ithout  an  adeejuate  personnel  de¬ 
partment:  but  we  do  realize  the  need 
and  we  are  now  moving  on  a  long- 
range  program. 

Next  to  having  the  right  goods  at 
the  right  time  and  keeping  sound 
financially,  personnel  is  perhaps  our 
most  vital  problem.  Most  of  us  need 
to  be  translating  a  lot  of  talk  we  are 
doing  about  it  into  action  .  .  .• 

— R.  G.  KFNNtNC.TON, 
R.  E.  Kennington  Co. 
Jackson,  Mi.ss. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  substance  in 
Donald  Fowler’s  conception  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  in  a  department 
store.  But  I  believe  he  goes  rather 
tcK)  far  in  his  general  assumptions.  In 
this  store,  for  example,  one  of  our 
vice-presidents  is  in  charge  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  although  we  have 
an  employee  who  is  recognized 
thmughout  the  store  as  the  head  of 
the  personnel  department.  She  takes 
care  of  innumerable  things  .  .  .  l)ut 
in  the  matter  of  any  major  subject  or 
change,  our  vice-president  is  always 
consulted. 

In  other  words,  in  this  store  we 
have  never  had  a  personnel  head  of 
sufficient  caliber  to  warrant  placing 
in  her  hands  the  responsibilitv  that 


or  expatision  ol  plant;  (2)  new 
branch  stores;  (3)  new  escalators; 
(4)  new  lixtures;  (.o)  new  air-con- 
tlitioning  systems. 

rite  most  popular  improxements 
were  new  fixltires,  mentionecl  by  88 
per  tettt  of  the  stores:  remotleling 
and  relinishing  fixtures,  ,")9  per  cent 
of  the  stores;  new  office  machines 
and  etpiipment,  .59  per  cent  of  the 
stores:  new  lighting  systems  atid 
decorations,  .59  per  cent;  interior 
painting  and  decoration,  59  per 
tent;  new  floor  coverings.  19  per 
cent;  miscellanetttts  repairs,  19  per 
cent. 

What  are  your  modernization 
plans?  Will  lack  of  modernization 
i)e  another  postwar  competitive 
hurdle  for  your  store? 

(Central  Buying 

The  next  problem— a  vital  prob¬ 
lem— for  our  consideration  is  the 
cost  of  merchandise  to  the  smaller 
store. 

Usually  large  retail  organizations 
have  a  price  advantage  because  they 
are  able  to  buy  in  quantities. 

.\n  old  suggestion,  but  one 
which  of  late  is  popping  up  with 
increasing  frequency,  is  that  small¬ 
er  stores  band  together  and  coop¬ 
eratively  purchase  various  lines  of 
merchandise.  This  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  especial Iv  for  stajtles. 


One  large  resitlent  buyer  office 
in  New  York  City  will  offer  its 
clients,  numbering  a  few  hundred 
stores,  the  opportunity  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  tliis  pooling  or  grouping 
of  ptirchases. 

(irotip  <»r  central  buying  is  not 
new,  ami  has  been  developed  in  a 
relatively  small  way,  with  varving 
degiees  of  success,  with  a  lew 
grotips  of  stores.  It  is  admittedly 
a  diffietdt  task  to  get  a  large  group 
of  independently-owned  stores  to 
agree  on  resources,  trade-mark,  and 
(pialitv  to  make  group  Ituving 
possible.  Btit  it  is  being  done  now. 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  use 
of  group  buying  will  increase  in 
the  ftittire. 

If  only  a  small  group  of  stores  is 
involved  the  merchandise  mav  be 
handled  by  one  of  the  participating 
stores,  with  the  other  stores  paving 
a  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  ot 
the  operation.  If  a  large  grotip  oi 
stttres  is  involved,  an  otitsidc 
agency,  such  as  a  resident  buyer,  is 
necessary.  Or  it  can  be  a  company 
set  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  i)U'- 
ing  staples  for  a  group  of  stores. 

I'his  is  the  only  way  out  h>r 
small  stores  to  place  themselves  oit 
a  better  competitive  footing  as  to 
merchandise  cost.  What  will  thex 
do  about  it? 
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...and  than  Cania  Dannison  Frica  Harking 


In  the  early  1880’s  a  lack  of  definite,  attached  price  indication 
was  causing  trouble  in  many  of  the  country’s  best  known  stores. 
Merchandise  managers  and  buyers,  and  the  men  who  functioned  as 
the  comptrollers  of  those  days  became  convinced  that  tags,  tickets 
and  labels  were  urgently  needed  to  associate  the  correct  price  with 
the  merchandise. 

la  the  early  marking  methods  which  were  consequently  developed. 
Dennison  collaborated  with  leaders  in  the  retail  field.  Ever  since 
that  time.  Dennison  has  been  closely  associated  with  constant  im¬ 


provement  in  both  non-control  and  unit  control  marking  systems. 

Today,  price  marking  takes  in  a  lot  more  territory.  Size.  lot. 
color  and  ceiling  price  information  has  found  its  way  onto  the 
tickets.  Printing  replaced  handwriting:  and  machine  attaching  added 
speed  and  precision  to  the  job  of  affixing  tickets,  once  pinned  on 
by  hand.  Control  tickets,  and  re-marking  methods  were  introduced 
and  quickly  approved.  As  you  read  these  words,  new  efficiency 
for  your  marking  room  is  being  worked  out  for  you  by  Dennison 
Marking  Equipment  Division  Engineers. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  FEATURES 

Straight  pin,  concealed 
point,  high  speedoperation, 
straight-in  trip,  completely 
controlled  visible  pin 
delivery. 


PINNING 

MACHINES 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  POLICY 

Modernization  of  present 
equipment  to  bring  even 
higher  peaks  of  effective¬ 
ness  without  revolutionary 
change-overs. 
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More  Use  8C  Occupancy  Insurance 
for  Your  Premium  Dollar 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


curacy.  It  contains  no  “per  diem” 
or  “weekly”  limit  of  liability; 
hence,  if  you  have  complied  with 
the  coinsurance  requirements,  you 
will  be  indemnified  for  the  “actual 
loss  sustained”  up  to  the  limits  of 
fhe  policy. 

Disadvantages 

1.  This  form  encourages  under¬ 
insurance  of  ordinary  payroll.  If 
you  wish  to  include  ordinary  pay¬ 
roll,  you  must  insure  90  or  more 
days  and  your  option  is  further 
complicated  by  the  changing  rate 
levels  for  each  30  days  in  excess  of 
90  days. 

2.  Difficulties  are  often  encount¬ 
ered  in  attempting  to  differentiate 
between  “important  employees” 
and  “ordinary  payroll”.  The  form 
requires  80%  of  the  salaries  of  all 
important  employees  be  insured, 
whereas  ordinary  payroll  is  elective. 

Valued  Form 

The  term  “valued”  means  that 
the  per  diem  amount  of  insurance 
named  in  the  policy  is  the  amount 
payable  in  event  of  total  suspension 
of  operations.  The  per  diem 
amount  (“value”)  named  in  the 
jxjlicy  is  established  before  the  loss, 
and  if  total  loss  occurs  this  amount 
is  payable  irrespective  of  the 
“actual  loss  sustained”.  The  per 
diem  amounts  may  vary  to  reflect 
any  seasonal  fluctuations  as  desired. 
In  the  event  of  partial  suspension 
of  operations,  the  recovery  is  pro¬ 
rated. 

Advantages 

1.  This  form  permits  you  to  ad¬ 
just  your  own  loss  at  the  time  the 
fKjlicy  is  written.  The  amount  of 
insurance  is  entirely  at  your  option 
and,  at  time  of  loss,  no  questions 
are  asked  with  respect  to  what  ex- 
pienses  can  be  salvaged  or  partially 
abated,  or  what  is  the  actual  loss 
sustained  of  either  profits  or  ex¬ 
penses. 

2.  This  form  is  available  at  re¬ 
latively  low  cost  by  reason  of  op¬ 
tional  amounts  and  elective  period 
of  time. 

Disadvantages 

1.  The  100%  coinsurance  prin¬ 


ciple  applies  to  this  form— and  is 
often  overl(K)ked  or  misunderstood. 
In  the  event  of  partial  suspension, 
the  recovery  is  limited  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  per  diem  amount  which 
the  reduction  in  sales  bears  to  the 
total  sales  which  would  have  been 
transacted  had  no  loss  occurred. 
Therefore,  unless  insurance  is  car¬ 
ried  equal  to  the  full  net  profits 
and  continuing  expenses,  you  will 
become  a  coinsurer  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  if  the  policy  contained  a 
100%  coinsurance  clause. 

2.  Per  diem  limits  are  likely  to 
lie  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
seasonal  variations  unless  calculat¬ 
ed  with  this  circumstance  in  mind. 

Gross  Earnings  Form 

The  term  “gross  earnings”  is 
self-explanatory  and  this  form  in¬ 
sures  just  what  the  name  implies, 
i.e.  net  sales,  less  cost  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold,  plus  other  earnings  de¬ 
rived  from  the  operation  t)f  the 
business. 

Advantages 

1.  This  form  insures  all  income 
less  expenses  which  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  continue. 

2.  It  offers  the  most  logical  and 
simple  approach  to  insuring  loss 
of  earnings.  No  detailed  compila¬ 
tion  nor  disclosure  of  expenses 
and  profit  is  required  to  determine 
the  proper  amount  of  insurance 
necessary  to  comply  with  coinsur¬ 
ance  requirements. 

3.  Flexibility  is  available  by  the 
option  to  insure  50%,  60‘'o,  70% 
or  80%  of  gross  earnings. 

4.  .\11  payroll,  including  ordin¬ 
ary  payroll,  is  included  blanket 
without  any  per  diem  limit  (as  in 
Specified  Time  or  Valued  Forms) 
or  specific  limit  of  90  days,  120 
days,  etc.  (as  in  the  80%  Coin¬ 
surance  Form)  —thus  permitting 
you  to  continue  any  and  all  pay¬ 
roll  necessary  “to  resume  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  same  quality  of 
service  which  existed  immediately 
preceding  the  fire”.  This  feature 
offers  two  collateral  benefits  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  primary  function  of 
holding  the  organization  intact; 

(a)  Preserves  unemployment 


compensation  merit  tax  rate 
if  you  should  be  shut  down  fw 
a  protracted  period. 

(I))  Cains  employee  goodwill. 
There  may  be  food  for  thought 
—at  least  to  the  extent  that  the 
Gross  Earnings  form  would  ful¬ 
ly  reimfiurse  you— in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  certain  industrial  plants 
of  guaranteeing  employees  a 
minimum  number  of  days  work 
per  year. 

5.  It  gives  broadest  coverage 
with  simplest  control. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Ordinary  payroll  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  full  amount,  whether 
or  not  you  desire  to  continue  such 
payroll  in  event  of  loss. 

2.  Lesser  flexibility  of  coverage 
permitted  whereby  premium  cost 
can  be  reduced  by  confining  insur¬ 
ance  to  those  losses  which  you  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  bear  your¬ 
self. 

So  much  for  the  pluses  and 
minuses  of  present  forms.  Whether 
any  of  these  four  forms  gives  all 
that  is  to  be  desired  in  a  Use  & 
Occupancy  policy  depends  upon 
what  each  store  most  desires.  A 
survey  of  the  Use  &  Occupancy 
insurance  carried  by  stores*  would 
most  probably  disclose  a  pro¬ 
nounced  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
methods  of  insuring  against  a  rela¬ 
tively  common  hazard.  The  infor¬ 
mation  disclosed  by  such  a  survey 
would  also  prompt  the  question, 
“Why  do  not  like  stores,  facing  like 
risks,  carry  like  insurance?” 

Most  of  the  answers  to  this  perti¬ 
nent  question  will  be  found  in  the 
realization  that  Use  &  Occupancy 
has  not  yet  attained  the  full  degree 
of  understanding  and  recognition 
to  which,  as  a  major  line  of  insur¬ 
ance,  it  is  entitled. 

Practically  all  forms  of  insurance 
have  been  improved  periodically 
and  the  trend  toward  blanket,  com¬ 
prehensive,  all  risk,  automatic  pro¬ 
tection  has  shown  considerable  ac¬ 
celeration  as  evidenced  by  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  the  following  policy 
forms;  Provisional  Reporting  Fire 
Forms;  Personal  Property  Floaters; 
Extended  Coverage  Endorsement; 
Comprehensive  Liability  Policy; 

•Such  a  survey  is  now  being  planned 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress.  Its  results 
will  be  summarized  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  The  Buli.etin. 
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WORKING  TOGETHER  ON 
WARTIME  ACCOUNTING 


Burroughs  systems  and  installation  men 
have  been  working  constantly  with 
officers  in  the  armed  services, 
government  officials  and  war  plant 
executives — helping  them  to  find 
ways  to  handle  all  types  of 
accounting  with  the  greatest  saving 
in  manpower — helping  them  to  adapt 
their  Burroughs  equipment  to  changing 
conditions  and  an  increasing  volume  of  work. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  Burroughs  has  been  best  qualified 
•  to  help  during  the  trying  war  years.  The  Burroughs  field  staff  has  had 
years  of  intensive  training  in  machine  accounting,  and  a  broad, 
diversified  experience.  Information  services,  with  current, 
practical  machine  accounting  information,  are  maintained 
in  all  Burroughs  branches.  Burroughs’  headquarters  staff 
coordinates  the  total  effort  so  that  all  Burroughs  men 
are  promptly  informed  of  new,  improved  methods. 


Burroughs  is  ready  at  all  times  to  help  you 
make  the  fullest  use  of  the  Burroughs 
equipment  you  now  own. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  DETROIT  32 


ES  •  IN  COUNSEL  •  IN  SERVICE 


FIGURING,  ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINES  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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All  Risks  Mone)  and  Securities; 
Blanket  Fidelity  Bond;  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Floater;  Bankers  Blank¬ 
et  Bonds. 

What  are  the  Inoail  pnnci|)l(> 
underlying  the  above  policy  forms 
which  have  proved  both  profitable 
to  the  underwriter  and  beneHcial 
to  assured'  Briefly,  they  are  the 
fundamentally-sound  principles  of 
wider  distribution  of  risk  and  in¬ 
creased  aggregate  premium  volume 
thn)ugh  expanding  coxerage  at  hnv- 
er  unit  cost. 

The  Gross  Earnings  form  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  advanced  Use  &  Oc¬ 
cupancy  coverage  to  date.  But  a 
further  expansion  of  these  same 
progressive  principles  of  compre 
hensive  coverage  in  connection 
with  Use  &  Occupancy  is  needed  to 
accomplish  the  desired  objectives 
of  this  very  imjjortant  tvpe  »)i  in 
surance.  These  are: 

1.  Comprehensive  Protection 

The  Gross  Earnings  form  pro¬ 
vides  entirely  adequate  coverage 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
earnings  insured,  but  no  policy  can 
l)e  considered  as  providing  compre¬ 
hensive  protection  unless  the  perils 


insured  against  are  inclusive. 

Specific  suggestions  for  broader 
Use  Jfc  Occupancy  protection  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

(a)  Remove  the  ojuion  of  ‘iO- 
day  stock  limitation  and  substi¬ 
tute  automatic  full  coverage, 
thus  precluding  the  opportiinitx 
for  misunderstandings  or  in¬ 
volved  discussions  of  whether 
(oxerage  should  be  SO  davs,  oi 
12  months,  or  confined  to  xvare- 
honse  or  retail  lotations. 

(b)  .\lford  at  least  SO-dax  auto¬ 
matic  coxerage  at  subsequentlx- 
acquired  locations  (as  noxv  pro- 
viiled  under  fire  policies  coxer- 
ing  on  stock) . 

(c)  Rescind  the  twelve-months 
limitation  rule  on  loss  lecoxery 
because  of  war  priorities  as  s*K)n 
as  possible, 

(d)  Include  the  folloxving  per¬ 
ils  (in  addition  to  those  covered 
bv  customary  Extended  (atxer- 
age  Endorsement)  •undei  a 
single  comprehensixe  policy:  1. 
All  forms  of  explosion:  2.  Direct 
riot  damage  on  sprinklered 
risks;  S.  Sprinkler  leakage,  in- 


cluilmg  eartiu|uake  sprinkler 

leakage:  1.  V'aiulalism  ami  .Via- 

licious  Damage. 

The  ultimate  goal  xvould  cm- 
biate  protection  against  “all  risks”, 
include  loss  occasioned  bv  ordi- 
name  or  laxv  regulating  comtutc- 
tion  or  re|)air  of  builditigs  and  in- 
demnilx  the  assured  lor  the  addi- 
lional  loss,  if  any,  aiising  out  of 
resultattt  depressed  sales  lor  a 
reasonable  period  folloxving  the 
aitual  ri-stoiation  of  the  phxsical 
properties. 

2.  Positive  and  Simplified 
Gontrol 

I  he  Ciross  Earnings  lorm  has  at¬ 
tained  the  maximum  degree  of  sim¬ 
plicity;  however,  as  staled  by  War¬ 
ren  F.  Kimball  at  the  .kpril,  1944 
meeting  of  Risk  Research  Itistitute 
of  Nexv  York,  the  i)asic  principle  on 
whidi  the  xvhole  program  of  sim¬ 
plicity  rests  is  ( onisiirance.  Here 
is  a  resume  of  his  most  pertinent 
(omments: 

“  File  coinsuraiue  clause  in  piin- 
ciple  is  really  a  premium  regulator 
and  is  just  as  applitable  to  U  !k-  O 
as  it  is  to  property  ilamage  insur¬ 
ance.  'File  coinsurance  clause  in 
operation  tliffers  from  projieriy 
damage  insurame  in  that  U  Ik*  () 
involves  one  additional  fat  tor—  the 
element  of  time— and  deals  with 
happenings  in  the  future. 

"Fom  factors  have  to  be  recog- 
ni/ed  ami  blendetl  together  in  or¬ 
der  to  pul  (oinsurance  in  U  Ik  O 
on  a  prat  tical  working  basis; 

”1.  .Ytcepiance  of  the  fatt  that 
anx  form  of  F'  !k  ()  (by  xvhatever 
name  it  max  be  tailed)  is  insurance 
against  loss  ol  gross  earnings. 

”2.  .\tteptante  of  the  fatt  that 
the  amtnmt  of  grtiss  earnings  at  the 
t  lose  of  each  yeai  is  knoxvn  to  a 
penny— a  tlegree  of  accuracy  that  is 
not  exen  apjmtathetl  in  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  buildings  anti  furnituie 
anti  lixtures. 

“H.  stantlartl  and  simplified 
xvork  sheet,  based  on  grttss  earnings, 
automatically  accepts  the  principle 
of  cttinsurance  and  prttduces  a  valu- 
atittn  in  line  xvith  the  desired  ettin- 
surance  percentage  satislacttirx  to 
both  insured  and  insurer  company. 

“1.  Fhe  control  of  the  amount 
of  insurance  so  that  the  insurance 
company  xvill  receive  proper  premi¬ 
um,  and  the  insured  xvill  nt)t  l  e 


THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST 

We  can't  all  l)e  experts  in  all  lines,  l  lie 
average  .Xmerican  linsiness  executive  is 
a  genius  ami  is  given  crc-clit  for  accoiu- 
plishing  miracles  nf  production  and  tlis- 
trihution.  But  he  is  not  alnive  calling 
in  technical  experts  when  he  is  up  against 
a  pr«)hlc*ni  that  is  hexoml  his  training  oi 
experience. 

Business  and  piopertv  insurance  is  one  of 
those  prohleins  with  which  not  exerv  man 
can  cope  intelligentlx.  It  is  a  husinc'ss 
matter  of  utmost  importance  and  the 
c'stahlishment  of  an  adetpiate  and  fidl\ 
coniprehensice  insurance  program  calls  for 
expeitnc-ss  to  a\oitl  the  niaiiv  pitfalls 
which  await  the  unwar\  ami  inexperi¬ 
enced. 

f  he  Insurance  .\udit  and  Inspection  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  has  had  more 
than  14  years’  experience  in  setting  up  and  supers  ising  foolpr<K)f  insurance 
programs  for  business  large  and  small  in  35  States.  We  are  an  unbiased, 
impartial  source  of  insurance  counsel,  and  have  no  connection  with  an\ 
insurance  company.  We  Umk  onlv  after  the  best  interests  of  our  clients. 

.■\t  vour  letiuest,  and  without  obligation,  one  of  our  field  representatives  will 
call  to  answer  vour  tjnestions.  furnish  references  and  explain  our  service  fullv. 
I'sually  we  save  more  than  we  cost. 

INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  COMPANY 

Established  in  1901 

814  Humc-MoHiir  Biiildinq  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


.\l.VI\  r.  C.O.M  F. 
I’resident  and  Founder 
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Mutual  claims  man  is  highly  skilled  in  human  re* 
lations,  and  he  does  truly  represent  you  because  our 
mutual  company  serves  no  other  interests  than  those 
of  its  policyholders. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  service.  Just 
write  to  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  175 
Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


When  the  clerk  knocked  that  bottle  of  nail  polish  all 
over  the  customer’s  suit,  you  could  hear  her  yelling 
half  a  block  away.  This  was  no  ordinary  suit  ...  it 
was  an  expensive  model  (aren’t  they  always?)  .  .  .  the 
stains  could  never  be  properly  removed. 

So  the  customer  raved-  threatened  a  damage  suit. 

Fortunately,  the  store  was  insured  by  Liberty 
Mutual.  For  Liberty  Mutual’s  claims  service  is  de¬ 
signed  to  smooth  the  flow  of  merchandising  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  specialty  shops.  In  this  case, 
tactful  handling  by  the  claims  man  completely  molli¬ 
fied  the  customer. 

Remember,  a  customer  feels  she  is  dealing  with  you 
when  she  deals  with  your  insurance  representative. 
Her  attitude  and  her  future  business  depend  on  the 
smoothness  with  which  she  is  handled.  The  Liberty 


MUTUAL 


LIBERTY 


iNSURANCE-^COMFANY 
HOME  OFFICE:  EOETOH 


Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 
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penalized  in  event  of  loss.  This 
can  be  accomplished  in  either  of 
two  ways: 

“  (a)  Control  by  means  of  an 
Agreed  Amount  Clause,  accept¬ 
ing  the  standard  work  sheet 
computation  as  satisfying  the 
coinsurance  clause  for  a  year  at 
a  time. 

“Starting  from  exact  gross 
earnings  for  the  year  just  closed, 
only  one  estimate  is  made, 
namely,  the  probable  increase 
or  decrea.se  in  sales  for  the  next 
year  and  the  agreed  amount  is 
based  on  the  estimated  gro^s 
earnings  for  the  next  year  ob¬ 
tained  in  that  way.  Eighteen 
large  R.R..\.  stores  have  used 
the  Agreed  .Amount  arrange¬ 
ment  for  nine  consecutive  years 
and  for  actual  cumulative  sales 


dilference  from  the  .Agreed 
.Amount  arrangement  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  whereas 
sales  and  gross  earnings  are  esti¬ 
mated  a  year  ahead  and  the 
.Agreed  .Amount  based  on  that 
estimate,  the  reporting  arrange¬ 
ment  would  give  a  peak  limit 
higher  than  provisional  amount 
of  insurance  as  obtained  from 
the  work  sheet,  and  adjustment 
would  be  made  after  the  year 
was  over  on  the  basis  of  actual 
results  for  that  year.” 

.A  further  improvement  lo  estab¬ 
lish  uniform  practice  would  re- 
({uire  a  continuous  form  of  policy, 
with  anniversary  date  to  be  con¬ 
current  with  the  assured’s  fiscal 
year. 

3.  Minimum  Cost 


of  over  $2,5(M),()()(),(HM)  the  error 
of  estimated  sales  below  actual 
sales  was  only  3.()%  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  increases  in  sales 
volume  occurred  in  8  of  the  9 
years  and  the  actual  sales  in 
i943  showed  more  than  98.9‘’(, 
increase  above  1934. 

“  (b)  Control  by  means  of  a 
Reporting  Policy.  The  only 


DEFT  STORE  WANTED 

Going  business  in  Illinois  or  Indiana 
doing  $100,000  to  $300,000.  Cash  pur^ 
chase  for  personal  o|>eration.  Prefer 
city  of  5,000  to  25,000.  Write  detail  in 
confidence  direct  or  through  your  broker. 

P.  O.  Box  51 1,  Rockford,  Illinois 


^•r  **$CLP-$  ELECTION*'  Ofs^  VV7 

PUU  and 

DISPLAY  PRICE  TICKETS^N^ 
AND  SELUNS  CARDS  1 

Ca44f  Woif  WITH 

AMAZING  NEW  HOLDERS 

of  ttsifilMi,  noo-priorify  motsl.  equsi  to  fmost  chromo  m 
briKonca. 

Saim*Jime!  /Jdd  HeauU^! 

Ton  Distinctivo  Modok  ovoiUblo  in  vorying  sixoa.  Pticod  ro«son> 
obly  from  $2.50  to  $10.00  por  100. 

Sond  for  Pro#  Mustrotod  FoJdor  Today. 


riie  factors  which  will  reduce 
costs  to  their  ultimate  minimum- 
commensurate  with  the  hazards  in¬ 
sured  against— are  fortunately  of 
mutual  interest  to  both  underwriter 
and  assured. 

To  avoid  getting  ourselves  in¬ 
volved  in  the  actuary’s  stratosphere, 
let’s  try  to  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  by  analyzing  the  following 
principal  factors  which  have  beeti 
responsible  for  the  lowering  of  pre¬ 
mium  costs  for  other  types  of  in¬ 
surance:  1.  Broader  protection 

offered  by  the  underw'riters;  2.  Cov¬ 
erage  popularized  by  simplified 
metfiods  of  handling;  3.  Improved 
loss  experience  through  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  risk  and  through  in¬ 
creased  loss  prevention  activity. 

Where! er  these  three  conditions 
are  present— and  each  contributes 
to  the  other— they  will  produce 
lower  costs  and  any  immediate  ex- 
less  of  premium  over  the  amoutit 
re(|uired  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
loss  ratio  should  be  but  temporary 
and  should  ultimately  disappear 
through  the  adjustmetu  of  future 
tate  levels  based  upon  the  im¬ 
proved  cumulative  loss  experience. 

rite  mutual  betiefits  to  be  gained 
from  maximum  distriltution  of  risk 
(i.e.  increased  profit  to  the  under¬ 
writer  and  broatler  jnotettion  at 
minimum  cost  to  assured)  result 
from  the  fullest  application  of  the 
law  of  a\erage.  If  otily  a  relati!'cly 
small  mtmber  f)f  business  enter¬ 
prises  normally  carry  Use  &  Occu¬ 
pancy,  the  undei writers  are  not 
given  the  fullest  op|)ortunity  to 


pro\ide  “more  volume  at  siiiallct  i 
unit  profit.” 

Uttless  the  utiils  of  risk  (tiiiinber 
of  assureds)  are  large  enough  to 
provide  an  adetpiate  “^^iread”  of  n 
aggregate  risk,  a  true  average  loss  j 
expectancy  will  not  lx;  available  1 
for  rate-making  purposes.  Rate*  \ 
are  made  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  future  will,  within  reasonable 
limits,  reflect  the  past.  'I'he  broader 
the  record  of  past  performance,  the 
greater  becomes  the  accuracy  of 
forecasting.  The  larger  the  group 
of  Use  &  Occupancy  risks  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  loss,  the  greater 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  fre- 
(|uency  and  severity  of  future  losses 
can  be  predicted. 

This  confirms  the  im|M)rtance  to 
you  that  all  stores  carry  Use  &  Oc¬ 
cupancy  and  thus  share  in  enlarged 
averages  and  a  broader  base  for 
actuarial  computations. 

Past  Use  &  Occupancy  loss  exjxTi- 
ence  data  is  not  generally  published 
by  the  underwriters.  Furthermore, 
loo  little  is  known  about  the  effects 
of  serious  fires  as  evidenced  by  cur¬ 
rent  solicitation  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  .\ssociation  for  en¬ 
dowment  funds  to  conduct  research 
projects.  Fhe  important  point  is, 
howeser,  that  the  loss  experience 
record  should  have  a  definite  in¬ 
fluence  upon  rates,  and  it  is  to 
your  interest  to  favorably  con- 
bute  to  and  have  full  knowledge 
of  such  loss  experience  record. 

Premium  costs  should  also  reduce 
in  the  direct  ratio  that  losses  are 
reduced.  'I'herefore,  the  shorter 
the  |)ath  is  made  to  a  sim|)lified  and 
( omjjrehensive  poliev  form,  the 
sooner  the  constructive  forces  of 
insurance  will  be  permitted  to  di¬ 
vorce  themselves  from  the  time  and 
expense  now  retpiired  to  eliminate 
contractual  deficiencies  and  con¬ 
centrate  their  abilities  upon  the 
more  important  problem  of  loss 
prevention. 

Uiulerwriters  are  generally  pro- 
\iding  more  comprehensive  pro¬ 
tection  with  positive  and  simplified 
control  at  minimum  co.st  commens¬ 
urate  with  the  hazards  insured 
against.  If  the  improvements  sub¬ 
mitted  or  similarly  broad  specifica¬ 
tions  are  adopted,  the  prospects  are 
giKxl— provided  you  buyers  do  your 
part— for  more  and  more  use  and 
occupancy  insurance  for  vour  pre¬ 
mium  dollar. 
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